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Boston, Feb. 7, 1914. 

To the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives. 

* 

The undersigned, members of the commission created by 
the following resolve : — 

Chapteb 64, Resolves of 1913. 

Resolve to provide fob an Investigation of the White Slave 

Traffic, so-called. 

Resolved, That the governor, with the advice and consent of the 
council, shall appoint a commission of five persons, one of whom 
shall be designated as chairman, and not more than two of whom 
shall be residents of any one county, to investigate the white slave 
traffic, so-called, and to determine, so far as is possible, by what 
means and to what extent women and girls are induced or compelled 
by others to lead an immoral life, or are brought into this common- 
wealth or from place to place for that purpose. The commission 
shall endeavor to devise plans for preventing such evils as it finds 
to exist, and shall report to the general court not later than the 
tenth day of January, in the year nineteen hundred and fourteen, 
with such drafts of bills as may be necessary to carry its recom- 
mendations into effect. The commission may give public hearings, 
if it deems them necessary, and shall have authority to administer 
oaths, and to require the attendance of witnesses and the production 
of books and documents. The commission shall serve without com- 
pensation, but shall be allowed from the treasury of the common- 
wealth such sums for its necessary expenses as may be approved 
by the governor and council not exceeding ten thousand dollars. 
[Approved April 21, 1913. 

herewith present this report. 

WALTEK E. FEKNALD. 
OHAKLES W. BIKTWELL. 
LUCIA L. JAQUITH. 
EDWIN MULKEADY. 



Repoet of the Commission foe the Investiga- 
tion OF the White Slaye Teaffic, 

so CALLED. 



The first duty placed upon the commission was to investi- 
gate the "white slave traffic, so called/' and to determine, 
so far as possible, by what means and to what extent women 
and girls are induced or compelled by others to lead immoral 
lives. 

Such an investigation would necessarily lead to a study of 
all forms of commercialized prostitution, for any man or 
woman who traffics in the sexual life of any woman or girl 
for financial reward or gain is a trafficker in women, and 
therefore is a " white slaver." 

In the more restricted meaning the " white slaver " is a 
man who by means of coercion or bodily punishment com- 
pels a woman or girl against her will to sell herself to some 
other man for money which he, the "white slaver," takes- 
from her for his own benefit. 

The commission has used the broader as being the more 
correct interpretation, — the interpretation embodied in the 
federal law in the so-called Mann White Slave Act, and in 
our State law in chapter 424 of the Acts of 1910, the so- 
called Massachusetts White Slave Act. 

The commission has endeavored to obtain the fullest in- 
formation possible upon the subject outlined in the resolve 
creating it. Many meetings have been held. Conferences in 
various cities and towns have been held with police officials, 
judges, probation officers, district attorneys, physicians, 
charity workers and other citizens. Stories and rumors that 
have excited the public mind have been investigated. The 
members of the commission have personally investigated 
street conditions, cafes, hotels, etc., in different communities. 
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Field investigations of actual conditions throughout the 
State have constituted the most important part of the inquiry. 

A force of expert male and female investigators, with wide 
experience in conducting similar inquiries in other cities and 
States, made a searching investigation of commercialized 
prostitution in the various cities and towns of the State. The 
experience and knowledge of these carefully selected investi- 
gators enabled them to mingle freely with the prostitutes and 
their customers, and the various classes of people who profit 
financially by the traffic in women, to talk freely with them, 
to obtain their confidence, and to secure a reliable measure of 
the extent and conditions of sexual vice in the different lo- 
calities. 

Groups of prostitutes under arrest in the House of De- 
tention in Boston, or serving sentences in various penal in- 
stitutions and reformatories, have been carefully questioned 
and studied by a corps of agents, with a view to ascertaining 
their antecedents, personal history, mentality, assigned causes 
of their immorality, etc. 

An experienced lawyer has gathered for the conmiission 
the facts as to the administration and enforcement of the 
laws relating to sexual offences for the past year in practically 
all of the courts of the State. 

The Business op Peostitution. 

The methods of conducting the business of commercialized 
prostitution in Massachusetts at the present time, and the 
extent of the traffic in women, are indicated in the following 
part of the report 

The inquiry was limited, of course, by the time and money 
available. The prostitutes of the State have not been 
counted, nor any attempt made to estimate their total num- 
ber. Manifestly, not every community in the Common- 
wealth could be individually studied. In all, 79 cities and 
towns were investigated, including all of the large cities and 
the more important towns. Certain cities and towns where 
the conditions were found to be unusually flagrant received 
especial attention. The strikingly cumulative nature of the 
evidence from cily after city and town after town appears 
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to the commission to justify its belief that the facts in its 
possession reveal the actual cbnditions as to commercialized 
vice in this State. 

The information obtained by the investigators was daily 
submitted in writing to the director for study and analysis, 
and for the use of the commission. The daily reports were 
verified by other agents of the commission, observing indi- 
vidually, and by conferences of the members of the commis- 
sion with local police and court officials, social workers and 
other citizens. The reports of the investigators give most 
explicit data as to the location of immoral establishments, 
including houses, apartments, cafes, hotels, lodging houses, 
road houses, street conditions, etc, ; names of owners and 
proprietors; number of inmates and names of inmates; man- 
ner of conducting the business, of securing customers, prices 
charged, etc. It is not necessary to publish these unpleasant 
details in this report, or to publish names of individuals and 
localities, but it should be understood that the findings and 
genieralizations are based upon exact information in the pos- 
session of the conmiission. 



Parlor Houses of Prostitution. 

The old-time habitat of conmiercialized prostitution in 
this State was the so-called parlor house of prostitution, or 
the house of ill fame. A parlor house of prostitution is a 
dwelling exclusively used for the business of prostitution. 
In some cases only the upper fioors of buildings are used for 
this purpose, and the ground floors are used for business 
purposes. 

At the present time the relative number of parlor houses 
varies greatly in different cities and towns in the State. In 
some of the larger cities no parlor houses were found; in 
others there were only one or two such houses. In one city 
of about 25,000 inhabitants there were 21 houses; in one 
of about 100,000 inhabitants there were 13 ; and in another 
of similar size there were 16. 

The conamission has definite reports regarding 108 parlor 
houses of the old type which were in active operation in vari- 
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ous cities and towns in Massachusetts on the days when the 
investigation was made. 

While the officials in no city in the State have openly 
adopted the policy of segregation and toleration, yet it is a 
fact that in certain cities there are streets where there are 
many houses of this class. For instance, in one city there 
were 11 houses on one street, 4 on another, 3 on another and 
9 on still other streets. In another city there were 12 parlor 
houses on different streets in the same section of the city. 
The houses in both cities are open and any one may enter. 
The inmates openly solicit customers from the doors and 
windows. In these cities the business is conducted in much 
the same way as in cities in other States where segregation 
and toleration is the accepted official policy. 

One well-known parlor house occupies two buildings, con- 
nected, by a covered corridor or gallery. One is located just 
across the State line in Massachusetts, and the other just 
across the line in a neighboring State. When the Massachu- 
setts authorities interfere, the women are moved to the house 
across the State line, and nothing can be done. If the au- 
thorities of the other State interfere, the inmates move back 
to the house in Massachusetts. This house has been run in 
this manner for years, and apparently is seldom molested 
by the officials of either State. This scheme of evasion 
clearly involves a violation of the federal law known as the 
Mann White Slave Act. 

Each parlor house is usually managed by a woman em- 
ployed for that purpose,' although the real proprietor is fre- 
quently a man. These women are often arrested as keepers 
of houses of ill fame, while the proprietors escape. Men 
proprietors are seldom arrested. 

These proprietors and women managers speak of their 
business in a matter-of-fact way, as they would of any legit- 
imate occupation. One man who has been in business in one 
city for over twenty years showed our investigator over his 
establishment with great pride, and discussed in detail the 
manner of conducting the business, expenses, profits, etc. In 
another city, the man proprietor, who has conducted the' 
house for many years, has his name on a large sign on the 
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front of the house. Another man proprietor sits in an arm- 
chair and collects the proceeds of his business, as would a 
cashier in any commercial establishment. 

The character and business of these parlor houses are gen- 
erally well understood by the neighbors, — indeed, by the 
whole community in the smaller cities and towns. Informa- 
tion concerning their location is freely given by cabmen, 
street-car conductors and others. 

Typical parlor houses of prostitution were found some dis- 
tance from the centers of population in small country towns. 
The commission secured photographs of several such houses. 
Bams and sheds surround them, trees are growing in the 
yards and dogs are playing about the steps. These rural 
houses of ill fame usually have from three to six inmates. 
The proprietors of these isolated houses are usually men, who 
secure inmates, sell liquor and drum up trade in the sur- 
rounding towns. These houses are conducted in the same 
manner as those in large cities. In some instances the same 
men have conducted the house for years. In two instances 
one man owns and operates a chain of three parlor houses 
of prostitution of this rural type, each located in a separate 
country town. The owner solicits customers for these 
houses in the neighboring towns and cities, often bringing an 
automobile load of patrons at a tinie. In one instance the 
driver of the mail stage at the nearest railroad station glow- 
ingly described the house and its inmates, and urged the 
investigator to ride with him to the house, saying that he 
carried many men to it. 

In the country, as well as in the cities, commercialized 
prostitution is often carried on in a tenement or an isolated 
house by one woman, or, as has been observed in several 
instances, by a woman and her own daughter. This type 
of prostitute generally caters to regular customers only, and 
. is usually free from arrest or interference. 

Houses of Prostitution in Apartment Buildings. 

A house of prostitution in an apartment building means 
that one of several apartments in a building is used for 
the purpose of prostitution. Under present conditions in the 
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larger cities the apartment house has largely superseded the 
old type of parlor house. A large part of the entire business 
of prostitution in these cities is carried on in such apart- 
ments. Many of these small apartment houses contain from 
six to twelve or even eighty or more suites of the two or three 
room kitchenette type, and are occupied chiefly by women. 
There are also usually many respectable residents in these 
same apartment buildings. There are generally two women 
to a suite. Some of them have a legitimate occupation in 
the daytime, — working in stores, offices, factories, cafes, res- 
taurants, etc. Many of them have a list of regular customers. 
Several lists of this sort, containing the names and addresses 
of many customers, came into the possession of the commis- 
sion. 

The landlords of many apartment houses, even in the ques- 
tionable districts, do not knowingly permit this immoral use 
of the premises ; others are not so particular, and often charge 
an exorbitant rent for the apartments so used. 

There are certain apartment buildings built especially to 
be used for these immoral purposes. Persons renting these 
premises are not asked for character references. They are 
tenants at will, paying a high rent in advance, and, unless 
they become too noisy, are not questioned as to their mode of 
life. The profit from the rental of these apartments for 
immoral purposes is large. 

As a rule, great secrecy is observed in the operation of 
this type of house, and it is difficult to obtain legal evidence 
of actual prostitution in the apartments. Usually liquor 
is not sold. It is practically impossible for prospective 
patrons to enter unless they come properly introduced and 
vouched for by friends, or by the runner, chauffeur or cabman 
who brings them to the door. These solicitors for prostitutes 
do a large business, and often receive a commission on the 
money spent by the patrons. 

The commission has definite reports concerning 107 differ- 
ent houses of prostitution in apartment houses in different 
cities. This list includes many buildings where the manage- 
ment is known to be vigilant in keeping out undesirable 
patrons. 
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Disorderly Lodging Houses or Furnished-room Houses, 

A disorderly lodging house is a dwelling where the occu- 
pant of a single room uses that room for immoral purposes. 
This is another frequent form of expression of commercialized 
prostitution in this State. 

These inmioral lodging houses are used for the most part 
by the prostitutes who secure their customers in the cafes, 
saloons, restaurants and other public places, and on the 
streets. The women rent the rooms by the week or visit, in 
many cases paying the landlady a certain sum in excess of 
the regular rental for the privilege of bringing in their cus- 
tomers for immoral purposes. The character of many of these 
immoral lodging houses is well known to the police, and they 
are sometimes raided, but it is obviously difficult to secure 
positive evidence. 

There is no legal supervision or control of lodging houses. 
No license is required. Any one may open and run one. 
No record or register of lodgers is kept. In many houses 
no questions are asked or references required. Men and 
women occupy rooms on the same floor, — perhaps adjoining 
rooms. The same bath and toilet rooms are often used by 
both sexes. 

As a rule, these houses have no parlors or reception rooms. 
Both men and women roomers receive their callers of the op- 
posite sex in their bedrooms. 

The majority of boarding and lodging houses are run by 
honest persons in a respectable and proper manner, but these 
honest persons often find it difficult to make a living. The 
necessity of letting as many rooms as possible almost inevi- 
tably leads to the easy-going habit of not knowing much about 
the lodgers or their morals or habits. Unscrupulous land- 
ladies know that a high price can be charged for rooms rented 
for immoral purposes. 

The inexperienced young man or woman who comes to 
the city for the first time to work or study finds it difficult to 
secure desirable rooms with respectable surroundings, and is 
about as likely to find lodging in a disreputable house as in a 
safe and decent place. 
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The conditions in many of these houses not only facilitate 
immoral conduct, but are also well calculated to suggest and 
encourage such conduct in those who have previously led 
virtuous lives. 

Thb lodging-house question is especially pertinent in Mas- 
sachusetts, as a large part of the population of the State 
live in manufacturing or commercial cities and towns. 
Modem industrial conditions calling men and women away 
from their homes to the locality of their employment make 
some form of lodging house an economic necessity. Many 
young men and women must live in lodging houses. The 
lodging house is one of the great social and moral problems 
of our modem city life. 

The commission has reports of 190 addresses of furnished- 
room houses which are used for purposes of prostitution. 



'' Coil " or '' Telephone " Houses. 

The " call house " is another type of house of prostitution 
evolved by recent conditions. The " call house " is usually 
an apartment or room where a man or woman arranges over 
the telephone for the meeting of the prostitute and her patron, 
usually in some other house or apartment. This is a common 
method of conducting the business of prostitution in the 
larger cities at the present time. A memorandum book con- 
taining the names, addresses and telephone numbers of 49 
different prostitutes was found in one " call house." Several 
of the addresses given were in the suburbs or near-by towns. 
Nearly all were in apartment houses in the cily itself. 

Immoral Cafes, Saloons and Restaurants. 

A disorderly caffi, saloon or restaurant is a place which 
known prostitutes habitually frequent for the purpose of at- 
tracting the attention of prospective customers, or actually 
soliciting for immoral purposes. 

The Massachusetts excise law is quite explicit regarding 
solicitation by immoral women in rooms where liquor is sold, 
but the proprietors of such places find no difficulty in per- 
mitting known prostitutes to make them the market places 
where they openly attract and secure customers. 
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Indeed, in the larger cities of Massachusetts the most 
flagrant and open expression of the commercialized aspect 
of prostitution is in connection with certain cafes and saloons. 
In some of these places from 25 to 50 known prostitutes, of 
unmistakable appearance and characteristics, may be seen sit- 
ting at tables, either in the center of the room or along the 
walls, where they wait from early afternoon to the closing 
hour, day after day, for some man to make a sign that he 
desires their company. 

While the letter of the excise law forbidding communica- 
tion with men at other tables is skillfully observed, the so- 
licitation and bargaining by the women is most brazen and 
unmistakable. The women buy drink after drink, and each 
time they pay they tip the waiter. The more liberal they 
are with tips, the more secure their seat while looking for 
trade. 

The cuisine is excellent in the most notorious places, and 
the price of food is very reasonable, — added inducements 
for attracting the presence of men to drink and trade with 
the women. Men flock to these places at the dinner hour 
or late at night to appraise the women and decide which one 
they will select. After the bargain is made, the couples go 
to a room in sonie apartment, lodging house or hotel. 

The commission has the addresses of 110 different cafes 
and saloons in the State habitually frequented by prostitutes 
for the purpose of securing customers. The investigators 
have actually counted 6,649 escorted or unescorted women 
in these places, who, by the frequency of their presence, 
their actions, conversation and dress, were believed to be 
prostitutes. In fact, the investigators have been either 
openly or secretly solicited in these places by 171 different 
prostitutes to go with them to various hotels, apartments or 
furnished rooms, etc, for immoral purposes. 

These immoral cafes and saloons are also the favorite 
resorts of pimps and procurers, well-known thieves, pick- 
pockets and ex-criminals. 

Many of these immoral cafes and saloons are located in 
densely populated tenement-house districts, subjecting the 
honest poor to the most evil influences. 
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These places are known to be very profitable from a 
commercial point of view. The reason for their existence 
is the profit from the sale of alcoholic liquor to the pro- 
spective customers of the prostitutes. A careful study of 
the disorderly cafes and saloons will show that the chief 
business in these resorts is done with known prostitutes and 
their prospective customers. The presence of these women 
stimulates the business, and the proprietors know it and en- 
courage them to enter and remain. There is keen competi- 
tion in securing attractive prostitutes to frequent their 
places. The music, the novel and alluring decorations, the 
excitement, the crowd of gaudy prostitutes, are the attrac- 
tions employed to drum up trade. 

The so-called respectable men in the community who con- 
duct hotels, cafes and saloons where well-known prostitutes 
resort for business purposes would protest if they were 
branded as traffickers in women, yet these individuals actu- 
ally come under this heading, with the pimps and procurers 
and the managers of houses of prostitution. The police take 
the position that they have no right to interfere if the letter 
of the law is observed, but it is difficult to understand why 
these immoral cafes and saloons are tolerated, as the licens- 
ing authorities have full power to cancel the licenses. 

Some of the restaurants conducted by Chinamen in vari- 
ous cities in Massachusetts are favorite resorts of profes- 
sional prostitutes and their pimps and customers. Certain 
white prostitutes solicit exclusively in Chinese restaurants, 
and cater only to Chinese patrons. Many of these are quite 
young women. A certificate of marriage with a Chinaman 
is a frequent excuse for the presence of the woman in the 
place. It is known that these marriage certificates are some- 
times used by women as evidence of their marriage to differ- 
ent Chinamen. The same woman may be seen in Chinese 
resorts in different cities at different times. 

These restaurants are also the meeting places of young 
white men and immoral young girls who have not yet become 
commercial prostitutes. 

Private booths in these restaurants are curtained, and 
couples may enter and draw the curtains together, with the 
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understanding that the waiter is not to open the curtains 
until he is told to do so by the occupants. Young girls often 
become intoxicated in these places. Some Chinese res- 
taurants have rooms upstairs which they rent to couples for 
immoral purposes. 

Disorderly Hotels. 

A disorderly hotel is one to which prostitutes habitually 
bring their customers for immoral purposes from the streets, 
cafes, saloons and other public places. One of the most fre- 
quent and conspicuous expressions of prostitution in Massa- 
chusetts is the use made of the disorderly hotel by prostitutes. 
Certain hotels were evidently planned and built and are run 
for this special purpose. The prostitutes and their male 
customers, who usually pretend to be man and wife, are the 
principal patrons of many of these hotels. In many, no reg- 
ister is kept. Those who register usually do so under ficti- 
tious names. Few of the couples have any baggage. The 
women often take a room at the same hotel with different 
men several times in one week, or even several times in a 
single evening. These women are known and habitual pros- 
titutes. Absolutely no questions are asked. Young girls 
are often assigned to rooms with men much older than them- 
selves. This is especially true of some of the smaller cities 
of the State. These hotels are often the place of seduction 
of young girls. Many young girls not yet professional pros- 
titutes have admitted to the investigators that they often 
have occupied rooms with men in certain specified hotels. 

Women who come to the desk in these hotels to register 
are often connected with the hotel, — that is, they solicit in 
the saloon attached to the hotel, and are on intimate terms 
with the waiters and other employees, who aid them in se- 
curing customers. Some disorderly hotels, especially in the 
smaller cities, keep immoral women in the house, ostensibly 
as waitresses or chambermaids, or prostitutes from the town. 
Most business is done in these hotels on Saturday and Sun- 
day. The same room is often assigned to many different 
couples in one day. 
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It would be impossible to describe here the disgraceful 
scenes observed in some of these hotels. 

The character of the principal business of this class of 
hotels is perfectly obvious to any intelligent person who cares 
to observe the process of securing prospective guests and as- 
signing them to rooms. 

The use of these hotels by so many persons for inmioral 
purposes at relatively high prices, and the profit from the 
incidental sale of liquor to these same guests, give these 
hotels an earning value far in excess of that to be obtained 
if used for any legitimate purpose. In many localities the 
number of hotels and the number of rooms in these hotels 
are greatly in excess of any possible legitimate demand for 
hotel accommodations in that locality. The only way they 
can be made profitable is to allow them to be used for pur- 
poses of prostitution or assignation. 

In some cities even hotels of good general reputation are 
used by prostitutes for immoral purposes. 

The commission has definite reports on 126 hotels in the 
State habitually used by prostitutes for immoral purposes. 

It is true that a person holding an innholder's license must 
not discriminate, and must furnish food and shelter to all 
legitimate travelers. Even the most carefully conducted 
hotel cannot question its guests and determine their legal 
relations to each other, but the many properly conducted 
hotels prove that it is entirely possible and feasible to exclude 
practically all of this illicit business if the managers really 
desire to do so. It is inconceivable that the state of affairs 
described above, which may be verified by any observer, can- 
not be remedied by proper legislation, or by modifications of 
existing licensing conditions. 

The Liquor Traffic and Commercialized Prostitution. 

There is an intimate connection between certain phases of 
the liquor traflSc and prostitution. In practically all of the 
open houses of prostitution, and in some of the apartments 
used for that purpose, both in cities where the evil is openly 
tolerated and in closed and secret places, liquor is sold at an 
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exorbitant price for the purpose of stimulating trade, as well 
as for the direct profit involved. 

It has been shown that in the immoral cafes, saloons and 
hotels the profit from the liquor sold to prostitutes and their 
prospective customers is the financial inducement for culti- 
vating and encouraging the business. 

It is probable that the men engaged in the legitimate liquor 
business would co-operate in efforts to destroy this alliance 
in Massachusetts. 

Dance Halls. 

The investigators visited many public dance halls, where 
any one is admitted for a small admission fee, as well as 
dances held in private halls by various organizations. Some 
of these dances are decorously and properly conducted, are 
attended only by respectable men and women, and are whole- 
some and proper places of recreation. Others are managed 
by disreputable persons, and are attended by immoral people, 
including well-kno^n prostitutes. 

Certain public dances are arranged mainly for the purpose 
of ^.ttracting men who may be secured as customers by these 
professional prostitutes. Students and others are induced to 
attend by enticing invitations. Many respectable young girls 
innocently attend these dances to satisfy their natural need for 
social life and recreation. There is often no pretence of 
supervision. Suggestive dancing and behavior are allowed. 
The pimps and procurers find this type of dance a fertile field 
of opportunity for meeting and inveigling young girls. The 
male solicitors for immoral purposes often referred the in- 
vestigators to these public dances, as the places where they 
would secure girls and women for purposes of prostitution. 

Becreaiion Parks. 

The dance halls of many recreation parks in the suburbs 
of the cities as well as in the country — with no effective su- 
pervision, VTith the near-by fields and woods and the darkness 
— are freely used for purposes of prostitution. Not only do 
well-known professional prostitutes ply their trade in these 
dance halls at parks and recreation resorts, but here also 
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pimps and procurers and other immoral men resort to take 
advantage of innocent, pleasure-seeking young girls. The 
evidence is indubitable that the seduction of many young 
girls occurs in recreation parks as at present conducted. The 
investigators actually witnessed the most gross and open 
immorality at several parks and seashore resorts. 

Street Solicitation by Women. 

In the smaller cities and towns investigated by the com- 
mission very little open street solicitation by professional pros- 
titutes has been observed. In these cities and towns the 
police seem to have inspired the prostitutes with fear of arrest; 
therefore these women are very adroit in their solicitations. 
A man who is not looking for solicitation will seldom be sub- 
ject to it. Even then the solicitation is usually not openly 
done, but the women give a more definite invitation to be ap- 
proached or followed. If the man shows the slightest in- 
terest the woman is quick to see, and he is encouraged to 
approach or to follow her to a side street, away from the regu- 
lar beat of the police 6fficer. It is not easy for the police to 
secure evidence of streetwalking or soliciting that will be ac- 
cepted by the courts. 

In all the cities of the State a large number of girls from 
twelve to eighteen years of age roam the streets at night, or 
frequent the parks far from their homes, rapidly learning 
the lessons of prostitution. This practice is believed to have 
increased greatly in the past few years. 

Pimps and Procurers. 

The commission has definite information, including names 
and addresses, of many men who are procurers of women 
and girls for the business of commercialized prostitution. 

The pimps constitute a well-recognized class of exploiters 
of women. These idle, fiashily dressed, smooth-talking men, 
often with no visible means of support, may be found in every 
city of any size. They usually spend their time in low 
drinking places, amusing themselves by gambling, playing 
pool, etc. There are certain cafes much frequented by this 
class. 
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They are keenly on the lookout for young girls who have 
just begun a life of immorality. They openly boast of the 
girls they have seduced, and tell of their carefully planned 
schemes for the seduction of other innocent girls who have 
attracted their notice. 

These pimps and procurers frequent public dance halls, 
cheap theatres, moving-picture shows, entrances to stores and 
factories, seashore and other popular summer resorts, — in 
fact, are found wherever young girls congregate for work or 
pleasure. They endeavor to strike up acquaintance with 
girls looking for adventure, and are skilled in the selection 
of those likely to be pliant to their will. They understand a 
certain type of women and girls very thoroughly. By adroit 
flattering attentions and plausible love-making they win the 
affections and effect the seduction of the girl, under promise 
of marriage or by other inducements, and eventually persuade 
or force her to engage in commercial prostitution for their 
benefit. They act as agents to secure trade for these women. 
The women so enslaved turn over a large part of their earn- 
ings to their professional lovers and pimps. Two or more 
women often work for the benefit of one pimp. These men 
live in idleness and perhaps in luxury, while their women ply 
their trade in houses of ill fame, in cafes and saloons, or on 
the streets of the city itself or in neighboring towns. 

The commission has found very little evidence of coercion 
or threats of bodily punishment on the part of these pimps 
or procurers, compelling these women to do their bidding. As 
a rule, these men are now safe from prosecution, as the 
women will not testify against them. 

During the period of this investigajbion pimps and their 
women from other States were known to be plying their trade 
in Massachusetts. 



" White Slavery/' 

A large number of stories have been furnished the com- 
mission which would indicate that attempts have been made 
and are now being made to force women and girls in Massa- 
chusetts into an immoral life, or to compel them to remain in 
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it tinder physical coercion or restraint. The persistence of 
these detailed stories will warrant the relation of a few. 

The most frequent accounts refer to a young girl customer 
in a department store who was asked by a well-dressed lady 
to assist her to her carriage, as she was ill and faint. At the 
carriage door the girl was asked to accompany the woman 
to her home, but at that moment a policeman warned the 
young girl that the woman was a notorious procuress, and 
that she was being abducted for immoral purposes. 

A variation of this story took the girl to the woman's 
richly appointed Back Bay home, where she was held a pris- 
oner until rescued. 

In another story a girl at a soda fountain observed a man 
dropping a powder into her glass. After drinking the soda 
she became dizzy and semiconscious, and the man took her 
by the arm, saying to the attendant, " This is my sister. 
She often has these fainting attacks. I will take her home 
in a carriage." The girl was sufficiently conscious to object, 
was rescued by a bystander and the procurer escaped. 

Another account alleges the administration of a narcotic 
drug by the use of a hypodermic needle by a procurer, who 
plies the needle on his victim as he passes her on the street, 
or as he sits beside her in the street car or in the theatre. 

Every story of this kind has been thoroughly investigated, 
and either found to be a vague rumor, where one person has 
told another that some friend of the former (who invariably 
in turn referred the story farther back) heard that the thing 
happened, or, in a few instances, imaginary occurrences ex- 
plained by hysteria or actual malingering. Several of the 
stories were easily recognized versions of incidents in certain 
books or plays. 

It has been shown that pimps and procurers in many lo- 
calities in the State systematically persuade and induce girls 
and women to enter the business of commercialized prosti- 
tution. 

It is also true that in the resorts which they frequent these 
pimps and procurers bargain for girls, whom they control 
and whose transfer from city to city they arrange. The pros- 
titutes themselves profess not to know of any market place 
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for prostitutes e:^ept the well-known immoral cafes and 
hotels, where they make their own arrangements for entering 
houses of ill fame in the same or other cities. 

The evidence indicates that " procuring for prostitution " 
or " enticing to prostitution " in this State is done as a 
private venture, and not as part of an organized plan. 

In this investigation it has also been shown that pimps 
and procurers do bring women from other States to practice 
prostitution in this State. This fact is also proved by the 
cited convictions under the Mann Act. 

The commission has received no evidence which would 
show that any organization exists in this State for the buying 
or selling of women for immoral purposes. 

SolicHation by Men for Prostitution. 

In every city and large town investigated in Massachusetts 
men have been found who were anxious to give the investi- 
gators the names and addresses of places where prostitutes 
could be found or where they were engaged in business. The 
significant fact is that many of these men made this practice 
a part of their business, and demanded money for the in- 
formation. In other words, they were acting as the agent of 
the prostitute, stimulating business for her, and receiving 
commissions from her as well as from her customers. 

In the larger cities some of the cabmen and chauffeurs do 
a profitable business as agents or runners for vice resorts. 
These men have lists of resorts, and a business understand- 
ing with the proprietors as to the commission to be paid for 
€ach customer. In one large city a chauffeur said he was 
constantly on the lookout for new places to add to his list, 
as the more he had the more money he made. 

In some cities the bell boys and elevator men in the hotels 
eagerly supply addresses to prospective customers, and even 
accompany the visitor to the house or apartment and intro- 
duce him. 

The investigators have found many men in various cities 
who for a certain price offer to introduce young girls who 
have not yet become professional prostitutes, with the state- 
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ment that they are available without the payment of money 
to the girl herself. The solicitors offer to find these girls 
on the street, or at moving-picture shows, at cheap dances, 
public parks, etc. 

Diiring the investigation the commission secured the oc- 
cupations of many men and boys who were acting as agents 
for prostitutes. They are as follows: doctors, barbers, bar- 
tenders in hotels, cafes and saloons, hotel bell boys, boot- 
blacks, business men, check-room men in hotels, cabmen, 
chauffeurs, clerks in various places, elevator boys in hotels, 
landlords, messenger boys, newsboys, etc. Many of these 
persons are likely to develop into pimps and procurers. 
Many of them already have girls who share their earnings 
with them. Invariably they are looking for girls, whom they 
approach and seek to attract. 

Customers of Prostitutes. 

The investigators were instructed to note carefully the 
apparent social status and occupations of the customers in 
vice resorts. It can be said that the men who are frequent 
customers in these resorts come from many walks and occu- 
pations, from the loafer on the corner with no visible means 
of support to prosperous looking clerks, mechanics, business 
and professional men. 

The investigators of the commission had access to two 
address books containing the mames and addresses of 201 men 
who were customers of two apartment houses of prostitution 
in one city. 

A constructive plan for favorably modifying the condi- 
tions of prostitution demands definite knowledge of the class 
of men who patronize the prostitute. Too little attention 
has been paid to the male customers of these women. A 
study of their antecedents, heredity, mental status, family 
life, etc., would prove a fertile field for research. It is ob- 
viously not true that all men belong to this class. From the 
stories of the women themselves, and the confessions of their 
customers to our investigators, it is probable that a certain 
relatively small group of men in each community are the 
regular and principal customers of the different prostitutes 
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in that tovm. The profitable continuance of the business 
depends upon frequent attraction of new patrons, who are 
more than likely to become r^ular customers. By every 
means in their power these women, their pimps and their 
business agents of the many types described seek to add new 
cxistomers to their clientele. In city after city our men in- 
vestigators were urged to patronize these women for immoral 
purposes. 

It is a much mooted question whether the supply of pros- 
titutes creates the demand for their services, or whether the 
demands of licentious men induce indolent and weak-minded 
or discouraged women to begia and continue the life. It 
would be difficult to convince the parents of young men that 
the presence of open houses of prostitution, or attractive 
young prostitutes soliciting on the street or in gaudy cafes 
and saloons, does not often tempt these young men to accom- 
pany these women to immoral hotels and lodging houses, 
who would not be so tempted if it were not for the wanton 
public exploitation and advertisement of these prostitutes 
and their resorts. The conditions of temptation and oppor- 
tunity have much to do with the volume of the business of 
prostitution. 

Owners of Property. 

The commission has the names of the owners of houses 
of prostitution, apartment houses of prostitution, immoral 
lodging houses and cafes and hotels used for the purposes of 
prostitution. The general reputation and standing of some 
of these owners would indicate that they are not aware of 
the uses to which the property is subjected. 

The detailed reports of the investigators show that prosti- 
tution in all its ramifications constitutes a vast business ex- 
tending all over the State. Millions of dollars are invested 
in the parlor houses, call houses, road houses, apartments, 
lodging houses, cafes, saloons, hotels, etc., utilized in this 
business. The large amount of money required to produce 
the income for this investment is derived from the proceeds of 
the prostitution of the inmates and the incidental sale of 
intoxicating drinks. A large number of persons aye em- 
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ployed directly or indirecliy in this trade, and share in its 
proceeds; the prostitutes, the owners of property used for 
immoral purposes, proprietors and housekeepers, pimps, pro- 
curers, runners, cooks, maids, waiters, bartenders, lawyers, 
physicians, etc., — all receive money from this traffic in 
women. The individual prostitute ultimately receives only 
a small portion of the proceeds of the traffic in her person. 
The financial profit of the business of prostitution is the 
principal reason for its existence and continuance. 

The Pbostitute Heeself. 

The commission obtained as many histories as possible of 
professional prostitutes actually engaged in the business in 
Massachusetts at the time of the investigation. 

The women examined were in three groups: young girls 
under sentence in the State Industrial Schools for Girls, the 
House of Eef uge and the Welcome House ; those just arrested 
and awaiting trial in the Suffolk House of Detention in Bos- 
ton; women serving sentence in the State Reformatory for 
Women, the Suffolk County Jail and the Suffolk House of 
Correction. 

These three groups represent the young girls who have 
just begun prostitution, the women plying their trade on the 
streets at the present time and the women who are old offend- 
ers. The houses of prostitution, lodging houses, hotels and 
cafes named by these women as the places where they plied 
their trade are the same as those noted by the field investiga- 
tors employed by the commission. 

Although it was obviously impossible to examine many 
inmates of the relatively few exclusive and expensive houses 
of prostitution, it is believed that the women examined fairly 
represent the class of public prostitutes to be found in this 
State at this time. 

No prisoner was questioned who had not been arrested or 
sentenced for prostitution, or who did not admit commercial- 
ized prostitution. In each group 100 women or girls were 
examined, without selection, except that all had a history of 
promiscuous sex intercourse for pecuniary gain. The read- 
ing of. the statistical tables is simplified by the fact that the 
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number and per cent are the same in. any one of the three 
groups, as in each case exactly 100 were examined. 

Under the immediate direction of the commission, the ex- 
amination of these prisoners was conducted by a staff of 
four women, two of whom were physicians familiar with the 
diagnosis of feeble-mindedness and mental disease; one a 
psychologist of wide experience with the Binet and other 
laboratory tests for mental capacity ; and one an experienced 
field worker in eugenics and general social investigations. 
All were genial, cultivated women who had no difficulty in 
securing the confidence of the persons examined. 

The apparent willingness, even eagerness, of most of the 
women to tell their family history, the story of their child- 
hood, school life, occupations, experiences, — even the most 
intimate and personal details of their sex history and life of 
prostitution, — was most surprising and illuminating. In 
nearly every case there were detailed court, probation or in- 
stitution records, often including the reports of social workers 
who had thoroughly investigated the personal and family 
history of the women. There was a remarkable agreement 
between the stories told by the women and the official records. 

The history of many of the prostitutes met with in the 
general field investigation was also obtained. The investi- 
gator selected for this work was a woman who had had 
several years' experience in studying women of this type. 
This woman understands in a remarkable manner women 
and girls of this class. She knows their language, their 
habits and dress, and is able to enter into their lives, and 
for the moment meet them on their own ground. 

The very wide range of information obtained by this in- 
vestigator, and by the other field investigators, who met and 
talked with several thousand prostitutes in Massachusetts 
during the investigation, much of which, though reported in 
great detail, is not susceptible of statistical statement, strik- 
ingly verifies and corroborates the results of the intensive ex- 
amination of the 300 prostitutes in custody. The women 
interviewed by the field investigators were actually plying 
their trade on the street, in houses of prostitution, in cafes 
and hotels. These women constitute the main body of public 
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prostitutes, and apparently differ in no way from those ex- 
amined under arrest or sentence, especially as to their ages, 
mental capacity, general intelligence, indolence, lack of re- 
morse, and the apparent absence of any desire to leave the 
life of prostitution. 

The Mentality of the Prostitute, 

The study of the mental condition of each prostitute in- 
volved the following inquiries: a physical examination of 
the woman; a study of the family and personal history, in- 
cluding moral and social reactions and standards, industrial 
efficiency, etc., as revealed by probation, court or institution 
records, or as described by the woman herself; the school 
opportunities enjoyed and the school grade reached; an in- 
formal examination to show ability to read and write, to 
add, multiply and divide simple numbers, and to make sim- 
ple arithmetical computations ; simple questions to test prac- 
tical knowledge and general information; inquiries as to 
associates, recreations, interests, etc The inquiry generally 
was intended to demonstrate the woman^s power of attention, 
judgment, common sense and native mental capacity, with- 
out regard to her school advantages or education. 

The woman of good natural ability, who was merely igno- 
rant from lack of educational opportunity, was easily dif- 
ferentiated from those who were mentally deficient. 

The Binet tests were applied to 289 of the 300 women 
examined, and other psychological tests were used in doubt- 
ful cases. 

Table No. 1. — The Mentality of the Prostitute, 



Feeble-minded, 
loBane, 
Normal, 
Total, . 



Examined at 



Prisons. 



54 

4 

42 



100 



Deten- 
tion 
House, 
awaiting 
Trial. 



46 



54 



100 



Indus- 
trial 
Schools. 



54 

7 
39 



100 



Totals. 



154 

11 

135 



300 



Per 
Cent. 



51+ 
3+ 
45 



■ 
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The above table shows that of the 300 prostitutes, 154, or 
61 per cent., were feeble-minded. All doubtful cases were 
recorded as normal. The mental defect of these 154 women 
was so pronounced and evident as to warrant the legal com- 
mitment of each one as a feeble-minded person or as a defec- 
tive delinquent. 

At the Massachusetts School for the Feeble-minded there 
are an equal number of women and girl inmates, medically 
and legally certified as feeble-minded, who are of equal or 
superior mental capacity. 

The women in this group as a class came from shiftless, 
immoral and degenerate families; they were industrially in- 
efficient, as shown by the low wages received, and by their 
inability to retain a position, even in unskilled callings ; they 
were very deficient in judgment and good sense ; they lacked 
ordinary general knowledge and practical information, as 
well as ability to perform simple computations, or to read 
or write except in the most elementary way. 

The general moral insensibility, the boldness, egotism and 
vanity, the love of notoriety, the lack of shame or remorse, the 
absence of even a pretence of affection or sympathy for their 
own children or for their parents, the desire for immediate 
pleasure without regard for consequences, the lack of fore- 
thought or anxiety about the future, — all cardinal symptoms 
of f eeble-mindedness, — were strikingly evident in every one 
of the 154 women. 

The mental inferiority of many of these women was 
masked by the glibness of tongue, the bold and confident 
manner and the attractive physical appearance which are so 
often found in such cases. The general appearance and bear- 
ing of many would not suggest feeble-mindedness to an in- 
experienced observer. 

The mentalage of these 154 women and girls, as meas- 
ured by the Binet scale, was as follows : — 

None had the mentality of a 12-year-old child. 
10 had the mentality of an 11-year-old child. 
67 had the mentality of a 10-year-old child. 
50 had the mentality of a 9-year-old child. 
19 had the mentality of an 8-year-old child. 
8 had the mentality of a 7-year-old child. 
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The 135 women designated as normal as a class were of 
distinctly inferior intelligence. More time for study of these 
women, more complete histories of their life in the community 
and opportunity for more elaborate psychological tests might 
verify the belief of the examiners that many of them also 
were feeble-minded or insane. 

The mental age of the 135 women rated as normal, as 
measured by the Binet scale, was as follows : — 

17 had the mentality of a 12-year-old child. 
71 had the mentality of an 11-year-old child. 
32 had the mentality of a 10-year-old child. 
4 had the mentality of a 9-year-old child. 
11 were not tested. 

Some of the women seen at the Detention House were so 
under the influence of drugs or alcohol as to make it impos- 
sible to study their mental condition. Others at the Deten- 
tion House and in the prisons had used alcohol to excess for 
years, and in the time available it was impossible to differ- 
entiate between alcoholic deterioration and mental defect. 
These drunken, alcoholic and drug-stupefied women were all 
recorded as normal. 

Of the 135 women rated as normal, only a few ever read 
a newspaper or book, or had any real knowledge of current 
events, or could converse intelligently upon any but the most 
trivial subjects. Not more than 6 of the entire number 
seemed to have really good minds. 
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Table No. 2 shows the age of the 300 prostitutes examined. 
The girls in the industrial schools are of course much 
younger than those in the other groups. The striking fact 
in the table is that 140, or nearly one-half, are under twenty- 
one years of age; 158 were between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-two, and 32 were thirty-six or over; 34 were eighteen 
years old, the largest number at any one age. 
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Table !N^o. 3 shows the age at the time of the first sex 
offense in 300 cases as told by the women themselves. Two 
began sex intercourse at five years, 1 at six, 1 at eight, 5 at 
nine, 6 at ten, 8 at eleven, 9 at twelve, 20 at thirteen, 39 at 
fourteen, 23 at fifteen and 33 at sixteen. 

147, or 49 per cent., began before 17. 
65, or 21+ per cent., began between 17 and 21. 
29, or 9+ per cent., began after 21. 

The age of fourteen was the period of first sex offense 
for 39, the largest number beginning at any age. The age 
at first sex offense is not stated in 59 cases. 

Of the 154 feeble-minded, 81 admitted sex offense before 
they were seventeen years of age, and 116 before they were 
twenty-one. Of the 32 admitting sex offense under thirteen 
years of age, 20 were feeble-minded. Twenty-nine did not 
state or " could not remember " at what age the first sex 
offense occurred. 

Of the 135 rated as normal mentally, 10 began sex offense 
before they were thirteen years old, 58 before they were 
seventeen and 81 before they were twenty-one; 29 did not 
state the age at first sex offense. 
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Table No. 4 shows the age at the time the girl or woman 
began to practice prostitution for money, as told by the 
women themselves. 

Of these, 2 began commercialized prostitution at nine 
years of age, 2 at eleven, 3 at twelve, 3 at thirteen, 16 at 
fourteen, 13 at fifteen and 28 at sixteen. 

67, or 22+ per cent., began before 17. 
66, or 22 per cent., began between 17 and 21. 
37, or 12+' per cent., began after 21. 
130, or 43+ per cent., did not state the age. 

The age of sixteen was the period of first commercialized 
oflFense for 28, the largest number beginning at any age. 

Of the 154 feeble-minded, 1 began at nine years of age, 
1 at eleven, 1 at twelve and 3 at thirteen. Of these, 67 
began before they were twenty-one, and 73 did not or could 
not state the age. 

Of the 135 rated as normal, 1 began commercialized pros- 
titution at nine years, 1 at twelve, 50 before they were 
twenty-one and 53 did not state the age. 

Table No. 5. — The Birthplace of the Prostitvie. 



Native bom: — 

Masaachuaetts, . 

Other New England StateR, 

Other States, . 

Total native bom, . 
Foreign bom: — 

Canada 

Ireland, .... 

England, .... 

Russia, .... 

Other countries. 

Total foreign born, . 
Not stated, .... 
Totals, .... 



EXAMINSD AT — 



Prisons. 



Deten- 
tion 
House, 
awaiting 
Trial. 



Indus- 
trial 
Schools. 



47 

13 
12 



21 
5 
2 



100 



36 
10 
12 



20 
6 
6 
2 
6 



100 



75 

11 

3 



8 



3 



100 



Totals. 



Per 
Cent. 



158 
34 
27 



219 



40 

11 

8 

5 

6 



79 
2 



300 



52+ 
11+ 
9 
73 

16+ 
3+ 
2+ 

1+ 
2 

26+ 
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Table No. 5 shows the birthplace of 300 prostitutes. Of 
these, 219, or 73 per cent., were native born; 79, or 26 per 
cent., were foreign bom ; the birthplace of 2 was not stated. 

Of the 219 native bom, 158 were bom in Massachusetts, 
34 in other New England States and 27 in States outside 
of New England. 

Of the 79 foreign born, 49 were bom in Canada, 11 in 
Ireland, 8 in England, 5 in Russia and 6 in other countries. 



Table No. 6. — The Birthplace of the Father of the ProstUvte, 





Native bom: — 

Massachusetts, . 

Other States, . 

Total native born, . 
Foreign bom: — 

Canada, . 

Ireland, . 

England, . 

Other countries, 

Total foreign born, . 
Not stated, . 
Totals, . 



EXAMINKD AT — 


Totals. 




Prisons. 


Deten- 
tion 
House, 
awaiting 
Trial. 


Indus- 
trial 
Schools. 


Per 
Cent. 


17 


10 


26 


53 




18 


14 


17 


49 


- 


102 


34 


32 


25 


28 


85 


_ 


18 


23 


8 


49 


- 


4 


7 


5 


16 


- 


6 


15 


11 


32 


- 


182 


60+ 


5 


6 


5 


16 


5+ 


100 


100 


100 


300 


- 



Table No. 6 shows the father's birthplace in 300 cases. 
Of this number, 102 fathers were bom in the United States; 
of these, 53 were bom in Massachusetts and 49 in other 
States. 

There were 182 fathers born in foreign countries; of 
these, 85 were bom in Canada, 49 in Ireland, 16 in England 
and 32 in other countries. The birthplace of the father was 
not stated in 16 cases. 
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Tablb No. 7. — The Bvrthjiiace ctf the Mother of the Prostitute. 





ExAMnno at — 


Totals. 






Prieons. 


Deten- 
tion 
House, 
awaitinc 
Trial. 


Indus- 
trial 
Sehools. 


Per 

Cent. 


Nstire bom: — 












W— ■rhiiwflB, 


18 


13 


13 


44 


- 


Other Stetes. 


17 


15 


26 


58 


- 


Total native bom 


102 


34 


Foneicnbom: — 












Guwda 


35 


23 


29 


87 


- 


Iraluid 


20 


22 


9 


51 


- 


Ei^laiid, 


1 


7 


9 


17 


- 


Other eoontriee, .... 


6 


13 


9 


28, 


- 


Total foKign bom, .... 


183 


61 


Notitated, 


3 


7 


6 


15 


5 


Totab 


100 


100 


100 


300 


- 



Table No. 7 shows the mother^s birthplace in 300 cases. 
Of this number, 102 mothers were bom in the United States, 
and 44 of these were bom in Massachusetts and 58 in other 
States. 

There were 183 mothers bom in foreign countries; of 
these, 87 were bom in Canada, 51 in Ireland, 17 in England 
and 28 in other countries. In 15 cases the birthplace of the 
mother was not stated. 



Table No. 8. — Civil Stale of the Prostitutes. 



Single women, 
Married women, . 
Widows, 
49eparated or divorced, 

Totals, . 



EXAMINKD AT — 



Prisons. 



Deten- 
tion 
House, 
awaiting 
Trial. 



Indus- 
trial 
Schools. 



43 

47 

7 

3 



100 



43 

46 

8 

3 



100 



97 
3 



100 



Totals. 



183 

96 

15 

6 
— 117 



300 



Per 

Cent. 



61 

32 

5 

2 
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Table No. 8 shows the civil state of 300 prostitutes. Of 
this number, 183 were single, 96 were married, 15 were 
widows, and 6 were divorced or separated from husbands. 

Tablb No. 9. — Prostitutes m^ Children. 





Examined at — 


Totals. 




V 


Prisons. 

• 


Deten- 
tion 
House, 
awaiting 
Trial. 


Indus- 
trial 
Schools. 


Per 
Cent. 


Single women with children, 

Married women with children, . 

Married women with illegitimate chil- 

drpn. 
Widows with children, 

Divorced women with children. 


IS 

25 

2 

5 

4 


10 
32 

6 
2 


10 


83 

57 

2 

11 

6 
— 76 


30 
60 


Totals 


49 


50 


10 


109 


- 



Table Wo. 9 shows that in 300 cases 109 women had 
children. Of these 109 women, 33 single women had 39 
children, and 76 married women had 174 children. In all, 
109 women had 213 children. 

Of the 76 married prostitutes with children, 38, or 50 
per cent., were feeble-minded and 3 were insane. 

Of the 33 single women with children, 22, or 66 per cent, 
were feeble-minded and 1 was insane. The mental age of 
the 22 feeble-minded single prostitutes with children was 
as follows : — 

1 had the mental age of a 7-year-K)ld child. 

2 had the mental age of an 8-year-old child. 
7 had the mental age of a 9-year-old child. 

11 had the mental age of a 10-year-old child. 
1 had the mental age of an 11-year-old child. 
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Table No. 10. — Premms Covert Records. 



No other records, 

1 Other record, . 

2 other records, . 

3 other records, . 

4 other records, . 

5 other records, . 

6 other records, . 

7 other records, . 

8 other records, . 
other records, 

10 other records, , 

12 other records, 

13 other records, . 

14 other records, 

15 other records, 

16 other records, 
40 other records. 

Totals, . 



EXAMIXBD AT — 



Prisons. 



Deten- 
tion 
House, 
awaiting 
Trial. 



31 

32 

15 

8 

3 

4 

1 
2 
1 
2 



100 



Indus- 
trial 
Schools. 



41 
20 
8 
5 
3 
2 
2 
5 
1 
1 
3 
4 
1 
2 
1 



100 



61 

34 

4 

1 



100 



Totals, 



6 
6 
2 
6 
3 
2 
5 
4 
1 
2 
1 
1 



133 
86 
27 
14 



30 
1 



300 



Per 
Cent. 



44+ 
28+ 



4+ 



13 



Table No. 10 shows the number of known previous court 
records of 300 women. Of these 300, 133, or 44+ per cent., 
had had no other court record ; 86, or 28+ per cent., had had 
one other record ; 27, or 9 per cent., had two other records ; 
14, or 4+ per cent., had three other records; 39, or 13 per 
cent., had from 4 to 16 other records; while 1 woman had 
40 other records. 
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Table No. 11. — Where Prostitution was practiced. 



Examined at — 



Prifons. 



Deten- 
tion 
House, 
awaiting 
Trial. 



Houses of ill fame, .... 

Hotels only, 

Lodging houses only, .... 

Hotels and lodging houses, 

Total in hotels and lodging houses, . 

Outdoors, 

Men's and boys* homes. 

Not stated 

Totals 



28 

23 

9 

16 



1 
23 



100 



11 

8 

21 

39 



1 
20 



100 



Indus- 
trial 
Schools. 



27 

13 

14 

9 

14 

6 

18 



100 



Totals. 



Per 
Cent. 



66 



44 
44 

64 



152 

14 

7 

61 



300 



22 
14+ 
14+ 
31+ 
50+ 
4+ 
2+ 
20+ 



Table No. 11 verifies the statement made in the chapter 
devoted to the business of prostitution as to the habitat of 
commercialized prostitution in this State. Of the 300 pros- 
titutes examined, only 66, or 22 per cent., plied their trade 
in houses of ill fame ; 44, or 14+ per cent, took their cus- 
tomers to hotels; 44, or 14-]- per cent, to lodging houses; 
and 64, or 21+ per cent., to hotels and lodging houses; 
altogether, 162, or 60+ per cent., patronized either hotels or 
lodging houses; 21 used various places and 61 made no state- 
ment as to the place. 

It will be noted that none of the women named apartment 
houses and " call houses " as the place of prostitution. Veri- 
fying the statement as to the difficulty of securing evidence 
against these places. 

Of the 100 young girls in the industrial schools, nearly 
all under seventeen years of age, 13 practiced prostitution 
in hotels, 14 in lodging houses, and 9 in either hotels or 
lodging houses, showing the willingness of the proprietors 
of these places to allow young girls to use them for purposes 
of prostitution. 

Some of the prostitutes expressed as their highest ambition 
the wish that they might be able to have stylish and becom- 
ing clothing, so that they might be allowed to solicit cus- 
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tomers in various well-known cafes, where certain standards 
of dress seem to be the only required qualifications for 
admission. 

Certain facts recur so often in the stories and records of 
the 300 prostitutes that they must be significant. Nearly 
all come from families in adverse circumstances. Immo- 
rality, drunkenness and crime are usually a part of the early 
history. In 29 per cent, of the families the mother was 
obliged to work out of the home during the upbringing of 
the child. In 30 per cent, of the families, either one or both 
parents had died or the family had been broken up by separa- 
tion or divorce before the child was twelve years old. Only 
a few even pretended to come from normal, well-conducted 
homes, with a good father and mother who were able and 
willing properly to protect and bring up their children. 

The examination of the 300 prostitutes in custody shows 
that the first sex offense was often committed at an early age. 
The commission has evidence of the very widespread prev- 
alence of the exposure of little girls to various sex indignities 
in many communities throughout the State. These ex- 
periences are often not even suspected by the mothers and 
others responsible for the care of the children. There is no 
question but that these exposures are conducive to precocious 
sex activity and temptation. 

The study of the histories of individual prostitutes, both 
in the field investigation and in the examination of the 300 
women in custody, revealed that a period of private immo- 
rality almost invariably preceded commercialized prostitu- 
tion. The descent to prostitution as a rule was gradual. 
Only a few began prostitution immediately after beginning 
sex immorality, or deliberately and understandingly entered 
the life. 

The few women found of good mind and of normal family 
life point to the fact that a massing of contributory causes 
is necessary before a woman of this type can be so debased. 

Of the 300 prostitutes examined, 154, or 51 per cent., 
were actually feeble-minded. The well-known immoral 
tendencies and the suggestibility and social incapacity of 
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the feeble-minded cause them to drift naturally into prosti- 
tution, and make them easy and willing victims of the pimp 
and the procurer. The feeble-minded need only opportunity 
to express their unmoral tendencies. 

Prostitution may be defined as " promiscuous sexual in- 
tercourse for hire." The early reports from the field investi- 
gators in the different cities and towns revealed the existence 
of large numbers of young girls who habitually have im- 
moral relations with boys and men without expecting or 
accepting financial reward or gain. But for the absence of 
the element of hire, these relations of yoimg girls with boys 
and men are not to be distinguished from those of profesr 
sional prostitutes. These reports show an amazing state of 
affairs among the type of girls to be found in cities and 
towns of all sizes who are permitted to loiter about the streets 
at night and visit places of amusement unaccompanied. 

The information concerning this groiip was obtained by 
the men and women investigators, and was verified by the 
statements of the police, teachers, clergy, social workers, etc. 
The immoral youth of the town know these girls well, and 
freely talk of their easy virtue. The "men solicitors of 
vice," previously referred to, offer to obtain the immoral 
services of these girls for total strangers. 

In practically all cities and large towns many young girls 
of this class may be seen. These girls, from thirteen to 
eighteen years of age or older, are seen alone or in pairs, 
on the street, at the railroad stations, public parks, etc., until 
a late hour, night after night. Their parents can have no 
idea of where they go or with whom they associate. 

They talk freely with men and boys of the town, or with 
strangers, and urge that they be taken to theatres, moving 
pictures, recreation parks, automobile rides, etc. Many 
have been observed with men entering immoral cafes, hotels 
and lodging houses in their own or neighboring cities. The 
interurban trolley lines quickly and cheaply transport them 
to a community where they are not known. To total 
strangers they talk willingly about themselves, their desire 
to " see life," to " get out of this dead hole," to go to Boston 
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or to New York, to go on the stage, etc. They profess utter 
lack of respect for their parents and contempt for their home 
life. Many are vulgar, profane arid obscene. 

Many of these girls freely relate their immoral experiences 
to total strangers. Most of them would resent a suggestion 
of direct pecuniary reward for their immorality, but they 
expect to be given a good time, to be taken to supper or to 
the theatre, etc. Some of them already are willing and 
anxious to begin a life of professional immorality. 

The immoral young girls and their male associates in the 
various cities and towns investigated informed the investi- 
gators that certain physicians would perform criminal abor- 
tion for a specified sum. Many of the men and women 
claimed that they had already employed these physicians for 
this purpose. The evidence in the possession of the commis- 
sion leaves no doubt as to the truth of these statements in 
many cases. The commission has the names and addresses 
of a number of physicians in various cities and towns who 
to all appearances are engaged in this criminal practice. 
The fact that both the girls and their partners are so con- 
fident of being able to free themselves of the consequences 
of their immoral relations has a direct bearing upon the 
future conduct of these young people, especially the girls. 

The commission has information of many of these immoral 
young girls in different cities and towns. Their employ- 
ments are varied, — in factories, mills, stores, domestic serv- 
ice, oflSces, trades and many miscellaneous occupations. 
Most of them lived at home; some attended school. Some 
were the daughters of foreign-born parents who do not know 
the language and customs of this country. The majority 
were coarse and ignorant. The lack of parental care was 
strikingly evident in all. They knew nothing of things which 
they ought to know about themselves. They had wide knowl- 
edge of evil, but there was utter lack of valuation of their 
virtue or the part they were to play in the future as mothers. 

It is the belief of the commission that the prostitutes of 
our community, both the normal and the degenerate, are 
largely drawn from this class, and should be discovered, 
studied and treated while still in this class. 
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Pkostitution, and Syphilis and Gonorrhea. 

There are no diseases affecting the human race so wide- 
spread and so disastrous and terrible in their immediate 
and remote consequences as the so-called venereal diseases, 
syphilis and gonorrhea. 

The highest medical authorities are unanimous in agree- 
ing that prostitution is the source and the most common 
means of spreading these diseases. 

The vast majority of professional prostitutes, of clandes- 
tine prostitutes, and of girls and women who are pro- 
miscuously immoral are affected with these diseases sooner 
or later. The man who patronizes them risks his health and 
life at every exposure. The habitual patron of the prostitute 
is almost certain to contract one or both of these diseases. 

Some of the houses of prostitution which were investigated 
in the State claim to have regular medical inspection of the 
inmates, and guarantee immunity from infection to the 
patrons. A prostitute in one of these houses showed the in- 
vestigator her weekly medical certificates of freedom from 
disease, dated and signed for six weeks ahead, as the physi- 
cian was away on vacation. 

The theory that medical inspection of prostitutes, even if 
carefully conducted, can guarantee the certainty of freedom 
from infection is no longer held, even in European cities 
where it has long been practiced. The possibility of infec- 
tion may exist long after the local signs of the disease dis- 
appear. Should the woman herself be free from disease, 
any one patron may be infected from the last customer who 
patronized the woman. 

A careful examination of 466 young prostitutes, inmates 
of the Bedford Woman's Reformatory in New York, showed 
that only 50, or 10+ per cent, were free from infection at 
the time of the examination. In other words, 90 per cent, 
were infected with either syphilis or gonorrhea. 

Of the 100 prostitutes examined for the commission at the 
Suffolk County House of Correction, the Charles Street Jail 
and the Woman's Reformatory, 11 had syphilis, 32 had gon- 
orrhea and 27 had both syphilis and gonorrhea. In 20 of 
these women the presence or absence of these diseases was 
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not ascertained. Of 80 women, therefore, 70, or 87^^ per 
cent., had one or both of thesjB diseases. 

Of the 100 young girls just entering prostitution examined 
at the industrial schools, 21 had syphilis, 31 had gonorrhea 
and 4 had both syphilis and gonorrhea. In 10 of these girls 
the presence or absence of these diseases was not ascertained. 
Of 90 girls, therefore, 56, or 62+ per cent., had one or both 
of these diseases. 

In a recent inquiry concerning 8,000 male patients over 
eighteen years of age, admitted to a Boston hospital for all 
sorts of other medical and surgical diseases, the following 
result was obtained after careful questioning of all the 
patients: 35 per cent, admitted a history of gonorrhea and 
11 per cent, of syphilis at some period of their lives. 

The acute stages of syphilis and gonorrhea involve great 
suffering and danger, and the remote consequences often 
result in permanent disability and invalidism, if not pro- 
gressive fatal disease. 

The fact that these diseases constitute potent factors in 
the causation of blindness, certain forms of insanity, loco- 
motor ataxia and other incapacitating conditions leading to 
pauperism imposes an enormous direct charge upon the State. 
The cost of the support of all the inmates of the State insti- 
tutions whose pauperism is caused by the consequences of 
these two diseases would total a large sum. The economic 
loss in the wages to the families of these persons and to the 
community would make a larger sum. 

The consequences of these diseases are not confined to the 
individuals who acquire them directly from prostitutes, but 
are shared by innocent men, women and children. The in- 
fection is carried into the family. Inflanmiatory diseases 
and surgioal operations peculiar to women are often the 
result of venereal infection, innocently acquired. Many 
women are thus rendered sterile or condemned to lifelong 
invalidism. Many pure young wives are infected and the 
hopes of parenthood denied, or fulfilled only in the birth of 
diseased or dead children. The hereditary results of syphilis 
reach to the third and fourth generation. 

Innocent infection with these diseases is not confined to 
the marital partners of infected persons. Physicians, 
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nurses and other persons are often so infected. Many chil- 
dren are infected, with no suspicion of immoral sex exposure. 

The last report of the State Board of Insanity showed 
that of the 2,660 first admissions to all the insane hospitals 
of the State for the year ending Nov. 30, 1912, in 230 cases, 
or 8.65 per cent, the form of disease was general paralysis, 
a rapidly fatal form of insanity caused by syphilis. This 
percentage refers to this one form of insanity only, and does 
not include other forms of mental disease undoubtedly 
caused by syphilis, such as a certain proportion of coarse 
brain lesions of epileptic insanities and of imbecilities. 

During the past year at the Boston Psychopathic Hospital, 
out of a total of 1,671 persons presenting themselves for 
diagnosis and treatment for some form of mental disease, 
246 responded positively to the Wassermann test for syphilis. 

At the Danvers State Hospital for the Insane, for the year 
ending Sept 30, 1913, 664 patients were admitted. Careful 
Wassermann blood tests were done on 623. In 15 cases the 
reaction was doubtful, and of the 608 with definite positive 
or negative reactions, 123, or 20+ per cent., were positive. 
In other words, one in five of these patients had presumably 
at some time suffered from syphilis. Eleven cases, admitted 
during the year from one city where the commission found 
much commercialized prostitution, showed a positive reaction 
in 6 cases, or 54+ per cent. More than one-half of the pa- 
tients admitted from this city had suffered from syphilis. 
Of the 53 imbeciles admitted, 9 per cent gave a positive 
reaction for syphilis. 

At the State Hospital for Epileptics at Monson, 47 pa- 
tients were admitted from June 1, 1913, to Sept. 1, 1913, 
and the Wassermann test for syphilis gave positive reactions 
in 7 cases, or 10.63 per cent. 

The Massachusetts Commission for the Blind informed 
the commission that the investigations of that body showed 
that of 301 cases of practical blindness treated at three Bos- 
ton hospitals the past year at least 10 per cent, were directly 
due to syphilis or gonorrhea. The application of this per- 
centage to the 4,000 odd blind in Massachusetts means that 
over 400 persons are practically blind as a result of these 
two diseases. 
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Practically nothing is being done to control these diseases. 
The other infectious diseases — some far less dangerous to 
the individual or to the community — must be reported and 
quarantined under severe penalties, and are properly treated 
at public expense. State laws, thoroughly enforced, compel 
these precautions. There is no law reaching or controlling 
the men or women suffering from the communicable stage of 
venereal disease. They may with legal impunity infect other 
persons. No restriction is placed upon their use of towels, 
bedding, toilet and other articles which may be used by other 
persons. They may, and often do, serve as barbers, waiters, 
bartenders, cooks, waitresses, nurse girls, and in other occu- 
pations involving personal contact with other persons. 

It is inconceivable that an understanding public would 
tolerate for a day the liberty freely allowed persons suffering 
from these diseases, and it is obviously unfair that the few 
who know should permit this wanton exposure of the many 
who do not. 

The well-to-do victims of these diseases are able to receive 
and pay for medical treatment, and probably are instructed 
to observe proper precautions to prevent infection of other 
persons ; but the great majority of persons with these diseases 
have neither the money nor the inclination to receive ade- 
quate medical care, and as a matter of fact are not treated 
and do not observe precautions. 

Patients helplessly ill from syphilis and gonorrhea are 
unwillingly admitted to almshouses in the large cities. The 
State Infirmary at Tewksbury receives cases with no local 
town or city settlement. Otherwise, practically the only 
opportunity for the free treatment of these diseases is at out- 
patient clinics of general hospitals and dispensaries in the 
larger cities. 

The commission has interrogated 84 hospitals in Massa- 
chusetts for information regarding the treatment of venereal 
disease. Of the 61 hospitals that replied, only 9 treat cases 
of syphilis as out-patients, and only 3 treat them as bed 
patients ; 10 hospitals treat cases of gonorrhea as out-patients, 
and 4 treat them as bed patients. In all but 5 of these, the 
number of cases was so small as to be negligible. 
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Law and Law Enforcement. 

The study of the actual working of the present laws relating 
to the various phases of prostitution and the allied forms of 
sexual vice involved many conferences with city and town 
officials, and elicited much valuable testimony and informa- 
tion from judges and district attorneys, federal officials, 
commissioners and chiefs of police, police officers, probation 
officers, court officials, officers of penal and reformatory in- 
stitutions, managers of rescue homes, social workers, etc. 

The number and disposition of cases of persons arrested, 
tried and sentenced for all sex offenses for a period of one 
year in the eight most populous counties of the State were 
thoroughly examined and analyzed by an experienced lawyer, 
under the direction of the conmiission. 

These inquiries yielded full and definite information as 
to the attitude and policy of public officials and the police 
towards sexual vice, the relative number of arrests for such 
offenses in various localities, the manner of obtaining evi- 
dence, the kind and amount of evidence necessary for a court 
conviction in different courts, and the final disposition of the 
cases as to acquittal, fines, imprisonment, probation, etc., in 
the lower and superior courts. 

As a general rule, the investigators have found the public 
officials of the mayority of the cities active in demanding of 
the police an enforcement of the laws against the various 
forms of commercialized prostitution. In certain cities, 
however, houses of prostitution are conducted openly, and 
women solicit from doorways, windows and on the street. 
In these cities the proprietors of houses of prostitution ex- 
plicitly state that houses can be run only by arrangement 
with certain politicians. One of these politicians spent some 
time with one of the investigators employed by the commis- 
sion, assuring her that he could find her a house for carry- 
ing on prostitution, and arrange privileges and pi*otection 
from prosecution. There were other opportunities actually 
to pay money to certain officials for the privilege to open 
and operate houses of prostitution in these cities. 

At the present time in most of the cities and towns of 
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Massachusetts the police also are apparently active in the 
suppression of the more obvious and weU-known forms of com- 
mercialized prostitution, such as streetwalting and the con- 
ventional parlor houses of prostitution. This police activity 
is evident in Boston and nearly all of the other large cities. 
The commission has no knowledge of any irregular connection 
of the police with the business of prostitution in most of the 
larger cities of the State. The absence of any suspicion of 
protection and toleration of commercialized prostitution by 
the police of nearly all the cities investigated is in marked 
contrast with the conditions revealed in recent vice investiga- 
tions in other States. 

As stated elsewhere, in some cities and country towns cer- 
tain parlor houses have been in apparently undisturbed opera- 
tion for many years, and have become a part of the life of 
those communities. The police know these houses and toler- 
ate them, provided the business is conducted quietly, under 
certain rules which the police have tacitly formulated. One 
significant fact is that no " outsiders " are permitted to open 
new houses in these cities. 

The enforcement of the laws against prostitution and allied 
sex offenses presents many difficulties. From the nature of 
these offenses, usually committed under conditions of secrecy 
and concealment, it is difficult to secure evidence which is 
conclusive or even admissible in a court. Circumstances 
which seem absolutely convincing to an ordinary citizen, if 
described as evidence in court, do not prove the guilt of the 
person " beyond a reasonable doubt." The rules of evidence 
and the methods of court procedure, which have been care- 
fully formulated to protect the innocent, require certain 
specific facts and circumstances to prove a crime against a 
person. The unsupported testimony of one police officer is 
rarely accepted. The parties concerned, the only other wit- 
nesses, will not testify against themselves. The average in- 
dividual is unwilling to be dragged into these cases, even as 
a witness. Indeed, the, average citizen in good standing be- 
lieves that participation in the prosecution of any phase of 
prostitution or any form of sex vice is apt to be regarded as 
rather discreditable or in bad form. It is only too true that 
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such activity often results in ridicule and in personal, busi- 
ness or political detriment to the individual. A complaining 
witness in such a case, especially if a woman, is often sub- 
jected to humiliating insinuations and questions on the wit- 
ness stand which would not be tolerated in any other kind 
of case. 

This feeling that interference with prostitution or sex vice 
is of itself discreditabljBi is confidently relied upon as one of 
the chief bulwarks of protection of the business of prosti- 
tution, and is carefully fostered and cultivated by the many 
elements which directly or indirectly profit financially from 
the proceeds of commercialized prostitution. 

The long-continued existence of houses of prostitution in 
so many country towns is largely due to the unwillingness 
of the good citizens of these towns to take the consequences 
of initiating prosecution. 

Circumstantial evidence of a nature and amount which 
would undoubtedly have much weight with the court in a 
case of simple assault, or an offense against property, usually 
either is not admitted or is disregarded. 

In the lower courts the case for the government is usually 
coi^ducted by police officers. The accused is defended by an 
adroit and resourceful lawyer. 

Whatever may be the intent of the law, the final disposi- 
tion of these offenses in both the lower and superior courts, 
and the variation in the sentences given in the different 
courts, indicate that this whole class of crimes is treated as 
though they were much less serious offenses than other 
crimes. 

Prosecution of Keepers of Houses of III Fame. 

It is difficult to prosecute successfully keepers of houses of 
ill fame. Under the present laws a specific offense must be 
charged and proved by exact and abundant evidence in the 
judicial atmosphere of a court, with a skillful attorney em- 
ployed by the defendant to overthrow the case. The indig- 
nant citizen who demands that the police close a house 
forgets that every person is held to be innocent until his 
guilt has been proved to the satisfaction of the court or jury. 
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He does not realize that perhaps the facts or information 
which convinced him are not even admissible as legal evi- 
dence. 

The only practicable way in which the police can legally 
enter a house of iU fame is by means of a search warrant for 
liquor, obtained in advance from a court In applying for 
a search warrant of this sort in Boston, a police officer must 
stand in line in a courtroom, with perhaps twenty or more 
men within hearing, and present his reasons for asking for 
the warrant. The record of this application is open to pub- 
lic inspection. It is believed that these bystanders sometimes 
notify the suspected persons of the impending raid. 

If the house is raided and searched, actual proof of fornica- 
tion must be discovered. The proprietors of these houses 
understand the kind and amount of evidence needed to obtain 
a conviction. It is hard to obtain this evidence. They know 
their legal rights. They regard lightly the sentences usually 
imposed. They will give up the business only when convinced 
by constant pressure that it has ceased to be profitable. Even 
if a conviction is obtained, different women appear as the 
ostensible proprietor, and the really nominal fine is charged 
to profit and loss. 

The disposition of the persons arrested in Suffolk County 
from Jan. 1 to Sept. 1, 1913, for keeping houses of ill fame 
illustrates the results of law enforcement in these cases. It 
should be understood that the term " house of ill fame " is 
used for convenience ; the wording of the statute is " a place 
resorted to for prostitution," and in Boston and some other 
cities such place is almost always an apartment, a hotel, 
lodging house, etc. 

Number accused, 83 

Defaulted, 5 

For disposition, 78 

Pleaded not guilty, 60 

Of these, pleaded guilty later, 10 

Admittedly guilty, . . .28 

Found guilty by court, 37 

Admittedly guilty or found to be guilty, 65 
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Disposition : — 

Pending, 1 

Defaulted, 2 

On file, 3 

On probation, 4 

Acquitted, 13 

Sentenced to imprisonment, 20 

Sentenced to fine and imprisonment, 1 

Fined, 34 

78 

Imprisonment — There were 21 sentences of imprison- 
ment, out of 65 convictions. 

8 to the House of Correction for three months. 
6 to the House of Correction for four months. 
6 to the House of Correction for six months. 
1 to the House of Correction for one year. 

Of these sentences, 10 were suspended while the person 
was tried on probation; 7 were appealed. Only 4 persons 
were actually committed to an institution by this court, if 
we except the cases of commitment for nonpayment of a fine. 
Of the 10 tried on probation under suspended sentence, 3 de- 
faulted, 1 was discharged and 5 are still on probation. One 
was surrendered and committed. 

On File. — Three cases were placed on file, 2 of them after 
guilt was admitted. 

Probation, — Twelve were placed on probation. Of these, 
3 defaulted ; 2 were later discharged ; 1 was surrendered and 
committed. The others are still pending. 

Net Results. — Out of 65 guilty, the net result is 22 fines 
paid, 7 stiU on probation, 5 committed to an institution, 4 
more for nonpayment of a fine, and the others escaped by 
default, etc. Of the 55 sentenced, 7 of those fined and 7 sen- 
tenced to imprisonment appealed to the Superior Court. 

For the five years ending Nov. 30, 1912, 475 persons 
charged with keeping houses of ill fame have had their cases 
disposed of in the municipal courts in Suffolk County, as 
follows : — 
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Fined $100, 29 

Fined $75, 6 

Fined $50, 197 

House of Correction 12 months, 11 

House of Correction 11 months, 1 

House of Correction 9 months, 3 

House of Correction 8 months, 2 

House of Correction 6 months, 27 

House of Correction 4 months, 19 

House of Correction 3 months, 19 

House of Correction 2 months, 2 

House of Correction 1 month, 1 

House of Correction 9 months and $100 fine, .... 1 

House of Correction 9 months and $50 fine, .... 1 

House of Correction 6 months and $50 fine, .... 1 

House of Correction 3 months and $100 fine, .... 1 

House of Correction 3 months and $50 fine, .... 1 

House of Correction 2 months and $75 fine, .... 1 

Sherborn Reformatory, 2 

Jail, 4 

Placed on probation, 35 

Placed on file, 31 

Discharged, 68 

Pending, defaulted or held for grand jury, .... 12 



475 



In a recent special report of the police department of the 
city of Boston, Commissioner Stephen O'Meara, referring 
to the treatment by the courts of the offense of keeping a 
house of ill fame, says : — 

With discharges no fault can be found, for doubtless the evidence 
was not strong enough to convince the courts. But that so many 
cases should be put on probation or on file, either of which disposi- 
tions implies guilt, is puzzling. No person goes into the business of 
keeping a house of ill fame by accident or impulse or through sud- 
den temptation. All such persons are of mature years, and so hard- 
ened by vice as to be free from the danger of contamination by the 
inmates of any prison. The sentence of $50, which seems the most 
common, is not even the maximum money penalty provided by law. 
No money penalty can condone such an offense, and especially a 
small sum that can be charged to profit and loss account and not 
interfere with the business. 
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The maximum penalty under Eevised Laws, chapter 101, 
section 7, the so-called " nuisance act," for keeping a house 
of ill fame, is $100 fine or one year's imprisonment, or both. 
In 407 convictions in Boston for keeping houses of ill fame 
since Dec. 1, 1907, the maximum combined penalty of $100 
and one year's imprisonment under this law has not been 
imposed in a single instance. 

For two years past in Boston no cases have been prosecuted 
under Eevised Laws, chapter 212, section 19, the so-called 
" iron-clad act," which provides for imprisonment only for 
this offense. 

Prosecutions for keeping a house of ill fame have been 
conducted in seven other counties of Massachusetts for the 
period from Jan. 1 to Sept. 1, 1913, as follows: — 

Where found. 

Springfield, 2 

Lowell, 1 

Gardner, 1 

Plymouth, 1 

Fall River, 4 

New Bedford, 8 

Attleborough, 6 

Salem, 1 

Haverhill, : . . 3 

Lynn, 10 

Lawrence, 3 

Amesbury, 1 

Gloucester, 1 

Totals, 42 

Summary of Disposals, 

Number of cases, 42 

Acquitted, 9 

Guilty, 33 

Never arrested, 1 

Defaulted, 1 

Defaulted and on file, 1 

Probation, 1 

Continued for sentence, 1 

Pending, 2 
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. 3 


SentfiTiced, ••••••• 








. 10 


House of Correction for 2 months. 








. 2 


House of Correction for 3 months, 








3 


House of Correction for 6 months. 








. 2 


House of Correction for 9 months. 








2 


iFTouse of Correction for 1 year, . 








1 


Fined, ........ 








. 13 


$50, 








8 


$75, 








1 


$100, . 








3 


$150, 








1 



Police Patrol in Front of Houses of III Fame. 

In many cases where it has been found impossible to secure 
adequate evidence for court conviction, the police of Boston 
and other cities have stationed an officer in uniform in front 
of the house, who asks the names of those entering and warns 
them of the nature of the house. In this way the customers 
are driven away and the business ceases to be profitable. 
Some of the most notorious and long-established houses have 
been closed in this way. 



Appeals to Superior Courts. 

When a case is appealed from the sentence of the lower 
court, the complaining officer is called to the office of the dis- 
trict attorney and questioned as to the case. The defendant 
is not present, but is sometimes represented by counsel. The 
case goes from the district attorney's office to the Superior 
Court, and if a jury trial is not demanded and if the case 
is not nol pressed, the judge sentences in accordance with the 
recommendation of the district attorney. 
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Prosecution of Keepers of Houses of III Fame. 

Results on Appeals to Superior Court in Suffolk County from Jan, 

1 to Sept. 1, 1913. 

Of the 7 who appealed from fines of $50 each: — 

Fined $50 in upper court, 2 

Defaulted, 1 

Probation, 1 

Nol prossed, 1 

Pending (1 for three months and 1 for six months), . . 2 

Results of appeal : — 

Total fines in lower court, $350 

Total fiines in upper court, $100 

Two cases still pending. 

Of the 7 who appealed from imprisonment sentences : — 

Fined $50 in upper court, 3 

Given same sentence, 1 

Fined $100, 1 

On file, 2 

Results of appeal : — 

Total imprisonment, lower court, 30 months. 

Total imprisonment, upper court, 3 months. 

Civil Proceedings against Houses of III Fame, 

Within a few years the police commissioner of Boston has 
brought proceedings against two houses of ill fame by civil 
process, under Revised Laws, chapter 101, but the title to the 
property was immediately transferred, and as against the 
new owners the injunctions had no force. 

Prosecutions under the Mann Act. 

The Mann White Slave Act, so called, a federal statute 
which prohibits the transportation of female persons from 
one State to another for immoral purposes, has been in effect 
since July 23, 1910. The United States Court has since been 
open at Boston for the trial of all cases involving the trans- 
fer of sucl^ persons to or from Massachusetts, and federal 
officials especially charged with the discovery of violations of 
the act and the collection of evidence against the accused have 
been constantly on duty at Boston. 
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Tip to Jan. 1, 1914, a period of three years and six montlis 
following the passage of the law, there have been 10 cases 
before the court at Boston, involving 12 defendants and 11 
women or girls alleged to have been transported to or from 
other cities in violation of the Mann Act A summary of the 
cases follows, the date given in each instance being that on 
which the transportation was alleged to have taken place, and 
the localities named being the places from which or to which 
the transportation took place: — 

1. July 27, 1912; Boston to New York; not guilty. 

2. Dec. 20, 1912; Lowell to Chicago; sentence, 6 months. 

3. Nov. 27, 1912 ; New York to Springfield ; sentence, 10 years. 

4. Nov. 28, 1912; Springfield to New York; sentence, 10 years 

(same women as in No. 3). 

5. Sept. 15, 1911; Providence, R..I., to Boston; oh file. 

6. Dec. 23, 1912; Hartford, Conn., to Springfield; two men; sen- 

tences, 1 year and 2 years. 

7. March 1, 1911; March 3, June 3, June 8, 1913; one person, 

Woonsocket, R. I., to Manchester, N. H.; one person, Nashua, 
N. H., to Boston, Haverhill to Salem, N. H., Salem, N. H., 
to Tyngsborough ; one person, Haverhill to Salem, N. H.; 
sentence, 12 years. 

8. July 1, 1913 ; Lawrence to Nashua, N. H. ; sentence, 2 years. 

9. Aug. 9, 1913; Enfield, Conn., to Springfield; not guilty. 

10. Dec. 5, 1913; Pawtueket, R. L, to Boston; pleaded not guilty 
and case pending. 

Court Treatment of Arrested Prostitutes. 

The records in the various courts show that women ar- 
rested for prostitution are arraigned as common nightwalkers, 
as idle and disorderly, or, when arrested in a house of ill 
fame, for fornication. 

There is a variance in the disposition of cases in the differ- 
ent courts. In Boston, for a first offense as a common night- 
walker, or idle and disorderly, they are put on probation or 
on file ; for a second offense they are fined from $5 to $20 ; 
for a third or later offense they may be given a jail sentence. 
Those arrested for fornication are generally fined. Unfor- 
tunately, the imposition of a fine usually means that the 
woman must at once commit more prostitution in order to 
pay her fine. 
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In some courts probation is rarely used in the treatment of 
this class of offenders. Probationary supervision of such per- 
sons is necessarily a delicate task, and if the courts were 
disposed to place them on probation, the number of probation 
officers now in the field would be found entirely inadequate 
for the work. 

In many courts cases are put on file or on probation with 
the proviso that the woman leave the city or the State. If 
such disposition is made in the effort to change an unde- 
sirable to a desirable environment, it would seem to be proper 
treatment ; otherwise, it is of doubtful effect upon the woman 
and of doubtful effect upon the community to which she goes. 

Prosecution for deriving Support from the Earnings of a 

Prostitute. 

The difficulty of obtaining evidence sufficient to secure a 
conviction for this offense is illustrated by the fact that only 
15 cases were brought before the courts under Revised Laws, 
chapter 212, section 2, as amended by the so<5alled Massachu- 
setts White Slave Act, Acts of 1910, chapter 424, in the 
eight most populous counties of the State between Jan. 1 and 
Sept. 1, 1913. 

The disposition of these 15 cases was as follows: — 

1. Sentenced to House of Correction for 6 months. Committed. 

2. Acquitted. 

3. Acquitted. 

4. Sentenced to House of Correction for 1 year. Committed. 

5. Sentenced to jail for 1 year. Appealed ; same sentence in upper 

court. 

6. Never apprehended. 

7. Acquitted. 

8. Acquitted. 

9. Acquitted. 

10. House of Correction 1 year. 

11. House of Correction 1 year. Appealed. Nol pressed. 

12. Acquitted. 

13. House of Correction 1 year. Pending since May 1. In jail. 

14. Acquitted. 

15. House of Correction 1 year. Committed. 
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Customers of Prostitutes. 

The police court records show that relatively few male 
patrons of prostitutes are arrested for their share in the 
offense involved. Just here there seems to be a lack of even- 
handed justice. When men are found in a raided house they 
are not arrested unless taken in the act of fornication. The 
usual penalty for the offense for the man is a fine of $10. 
If unable to pay the fine he is usually placed on probation 
imtil he can pay it. Very rarely is even a short jail sentence 
imposed. Apparently no account is taken of the fact when 
a man has been arrested previously for this same offense. 

As a rule these men give fictitious names and addresses. 
Apparently no attempt is made to verify names or addresses. 

The disposition of the 223 men arrested for fornication, 
and considered by the Boston municipal court from Jan. 1, 
1913, to Sept. 1, 1913, was as follows: — 

Total number fined, ... ...... 192 

Fined $10 and paid, . . . . . . .108 

Fined $20 and paid, 1 

Fined $10 and committed for 15 days for nonpayment, 19 

Fined $10 and on probation until payment, . . 62 

Fined $20 and on probation until payment, ... 2 

Total number given prison sentence, . . • . . . .5 

House of Correction 20 days, 1 

Common jail 20 days, 1 

Common jail 2 months, 1 

House of Correction 2 months, 1 

House of Correction 3 months, 1 

Acquitted, 2 

Onffle, 11 

On probation, 6 

Default on probation, 1 

Surrendered, 1 

Pending, 4 

Defaulted, 6 

Pending, 1 

223 
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The dispoflition of all the cases of male persons arrested for 
fornication in the eight most populous counties of the State 
from Jan. 1, 1913, to Sept 1, 1913, was as follows: — 

Total number fined, 79 

Fined $5 and paid, 4 

Fined $5 and committed for nonpayment, ... 2 

Fined $10 and paid, 10 

Fined $15 and paid, 6 

Fined $15 and on probation until payment, . . 3 
Fined $15 and committed for nonpayment, . . 2 

Fined $20 and paid, 17 

Fined $20 and committed for nonpayment, . . 10 

Fined $25 and paid, 3 

Fined $25 and committed for nonpayment, . . 1 

Fined $30 and paid, 16 

Fined $30 and committed for nonpayment, . . 5 

Total number imprisoned, 13 

House of Correction 1 month, 4 

House of Correction 2 months, 4 

House of Correction 3 months, 3 

Common jail 2 months, 1 

Common jail 3 months, 1 

Acquitted, . . . ' . .6 

On file, 4 

Defaulted, 2 

Held for grand jury, 3 

Probation, 2 

Pending, 1 



no 

Solicitation hy Men for Prostitutes. 

Solicitation by men of business for prostitutes and the 
giving of information or directions to prospective customers 
of prostitutes, practices which the commission finds to play 
a conspicuous part in commercialized prostitution throughout 
the State, do not seem to be amenable to the present laws, as 
no prosecutions were recorded for the period studied, from 
Jan. 1 to Sept. 1, 1913. No prosecution for these offenses has 
been successfully conducted in Boston for seven years. The 
facts so apparent to our investigators do not receive official 
notice. 
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Disorderly Hotels. 

The disorderly hotels used for purposes of prostitution are 
able to conduct this business with almost complete immunity. 

In order to open and run a hotel the only requisite i& the 
possession of an innholder's license^ Revised Laws, chapter 
102, provides for the granting of an innholder's license by 
the board of license commissioners in cities having such a 
board, by the mayor and aldermen in cities having no such 
boards, and by the selectmen of towns. The granting of these 
licenses is largely a matter of form. The hotel itself is not 
licensed. The law requires that the innholder must have 
upon his premises suitable rooms with beds and bedding, 
implements for cooking and serving of food, and " provision 
for hay and provender for horses and cattle, if required." 
It is provided that an innholder's or common victualler's 
license shall be immediately revoked if he ceases to be en- 
gaged in the business, or fails to maintain upon his premises 
the implements or facilities provided for by the law. 

The law apparently does not recognize the possibility of 
the use of hotels for immoral purposes, and of course pro- 
vides no special penalties for such use. On rare occasions 
the keeper of a disorderly hotel is convicted on the technical 
charge of keeping a house of ill fame. Sporadic and infre- 
quent suspension of the liquor license, soon followed by nom- 
inal change of ownership and inmiediate renewal of the 
license, is the rare evidence of any effort to modify conditions. 
Some of the most notorious of these immoral hotels have been 
so conducted for years, and are known by reputation even 
beyond the State, and yet have never been molested by the 
authorities. 

The fact that the average law-abiding citizen is not cog- 
nizant of the practices in the immoral hotels is one reason for 
the failure of public sentiment to demand better conditions. 
Here, also, the theory of " vested property interests " is used 
for the defense of a bald phase of commercialized prostitution. 

An attempt to obtain the revocation of the license of the 
innkeeper responsible usually involves a formal hearing, 
with the inevitable publicity and annoyance so repugnant to 
a complainant 
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The division of authority and responsibility between the 
police and the licensing boards or officials is a vital factor in 
the failure to suppress these immoral hotels. The informa- 
tion in the possession of the police, or to be easily obtained 
by them or by any intelligent citizen, would justify the im- 
mediate closing of a majority of these immoral hotels by the 
licensing authority. 

The arrested and convicted prostitutes examined for the 
commission of their own accord freely named the cafes, lodg- 
ing houses and hotels where they secure their patrons and 
where they take their customers. Certain resorts have been 
so named by scores of women. There can be no difficulty in 
securing evidence if evidence is desired. 

No other form of criminal offense or violation of law so 
flagrant and open and so harmful to the community would be 
tolerated for a day in this State. 

Immoral Cafes aivi Saloons. 

The many cafes and saloons all over the State used by 
known prostitutes for open solicitation of customers are prac- 
tically undisturbed by the authorities. The licensing boards 
and agencies have ample authority summarily to close these 
immoral cafes and saloons so openly resorted to for immoral 
purposes. 

The commission has found few prosecutions, or cases in 
which the license has been cancelled, for conducting a cafe or 
saloon "used for purposes of prostitution." The warn- 
ing and action of the authorities, if exerted at all, only serve 
to keep the conduct of the place just within the letter of the 
law. Here, again, the capital invested in plant and business 
and the large profits constitute a " vested interest," which 
seems to protect these places. 

Apartment Houses. 

The commission has found an almost complete lack of law 
enforcement as to houses of prostitution in apartment houses, 
or in telephone or call houses, or immoral lodging houses. 
The business is carried on in these places with secrecy and 
quietness, and few arrests are made or convictions obtained. 
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The present means of securing evidence available to the police 
are meagre. Although as a rule the police are aware of their 
existence, they seem at present almost immune to prosecution. 

Enticing to Prostitution. 

During the three years 1910, 1911 and 1912, in the entire 
State there were only 20 convictions for " enticing to prosti- 
tution " under the provisions of chapter 212, sections 1 and 
2, Revised Laws, the so-called Massachusetts White Slave 
Act Of these convictions, 1 was fined, 3 sentenced to terms 
of imprisonment up to six months, 6 to a term of six to ten 
months, 9 to a term of one to two years, and 1 to a term of 
three to five years. The limited number of persons arrested 
for this offense is due to the difficulty of corroborating the 
evidence of the girl who is enticed to prostitution. 

Summary as to Law and Law Enforcement. 

By comparison with the published reports of vice commis- 
sions in other States, it will be seen that Massachusetts has 
entered upon an advanced stage of the movement to suppress 
or eliminate commercialized prostitution. For practically a 
generation, in most of our cities public sentiment has de- 
manded that the police actively enforce the existing laws 
against streetwalking and the old-time parlor house of prosti- 
tution. At the present time the money-making business of 
prostitution is largely carried on in cafes, saloons, call houses, 
lodging houses, hotels and apartments. These new and com- 
paratively subtile methods are not fully understood by the 
public and have not yet aroused public sentiment, and there- 
fore have not been brought under control. In other words, 
in this State prostitution can be prosecuted only under laws 
formulated long ago to meet comparatively simple conditions 
which have been supplanted by the present complicated sys- 
tem of commercialized prostitution. Under these laws, skill- 
ful and adroit lawyers, with long experience and a vast ac- 
cumulation of ingenious expedients and precedents, are able 
so to advise their clients as to make them almost immune to 
arrest or prosecution, owing to the difficulty of securing evi- 
dence which will be accepted by the courts. 
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At the present time the greater part of the prosecutions 
and convictions for conunercialized vice are of the individual 
prostitutes themselves, and do not reach the pimps and pro- 
curers, the male solicitors, the male customers, and the other 
purveyors of prostitutes, who as brokers buy and sell at retail 
the bodies of these wretched and degraded women. 

In the investigation it has been noted that in the cities 
and towns where the prostitutes and their resorts have been 
consistently repressed for a long time there is now little evi- 
dence of prostitution and the moral conditions are by com- 
parison good. In cities where it has been openly tolerated, 
prostitutes are numerous, their resorts well known, syphilis 
and gonorrhea prevalent, abortions easily procured, many 
young women who have not yet become professional prosti- 
tutes are openly immoral, and the young men of the city are 
familiar with all forms of sexual vice. 

Conclusions and Recommendations. 

The resolve creating the commission directed that " it shall 
endeavor to devise plans for preventing such evils as it finds 
to exist." 

The commission would fail in its duty to report its findings 
if it should omit reference to the widespread evidence of a 
strong public sentiment against the continuance of the condi- 
tions it has found to exist. 

It has long been held that prostitution always has existed 
and always will exist, and that all remedies will be ineffective 
and of no avail, because it represents a variation of the most 
fundamental human instinct 

Modem methods of scientific study of first causes and the 
logical removal of those causes have prevented, alleviated or 
cured many physical and social ills of mankind which were 
considered necessary and inevitable. 

Eecent studies of prostitutes and prostitution in other 
cities, States and countries, and, in connection with this in- 
vestigation, the study and analysis of the 300 prostitutes in- 
dividually examined for the commission, the observation of 
prostitutes and prostitution, and of the immoral young girls 
who have not entered prostitution in cities and towns all over 
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the State, have convinced the commission that this evil is sus- 
ceptible of successful attack and treatment. 

Such attack and treatment must be based upon long-con- 
tinued research and study of the prostitute herself, her ante- 
cedents and heredity, the conditions of her childhood, the 
exposures and temptations of her adolescence, etc ; and upon 
information based on similar studies of the customer of the 
prostitute, of his boyhood and youth, his associates, tempta- 
tions, etc. 

The changes in habits and customs brought about by mod- 
em industries and modem urban life must be recognized. In 
foraier times girls worked at home under their mothers' 
watchful eyes, and seldom went abroad unless accompanied 
by women of mature years. Children were held in strict 
discipline. The majority of families lived in small com- 
munities, and boys and girls helped on the farm, in the house- 
hold and in other home industries. Until late adolescence, 
when character and habits were formed, children selected 
their associates and found their interests and recreations in 
the home, the church and the neighborhood, under the watch- 
ful eyes of their parents. Religion was a controlling influ- 
ence over conduct 

Present conditions are vastly different. Modem invention 
and buBiness 'methods have transferred industry and its 
products from the home to the factory, the big store and the 
office. The great majority of our people live in large towns 
and cities. Young people work, and in many instances are 
obliged to live, away from home. The early economic inde- 
pendence of working girls brings temptations, and makes 
them intolerant of restraint. It has become the custom of 
young women to go about freely, unaccompanied. Our youth 
of both sexes are accorded great freedom in the pursuit of 
pleasures. 

There have been several recent notable warnings by emi- 
nent citizens as to the significance of the changed conditions 
of living. The commissioner of police in our chief city in 
his annual report called attention to the lawlessness of youth 
of both sexes, and the absence of parental supervision and 
control. 
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The superintendent of schools in Boston has lamented the 
influence of vicious and exciting amusements, the weakening 
of home influence, and the fact that parents are expecting 
the schools to supply the moral training and develop the self- 
control which can be given only in the home. 

A high dignitary of the church has emphasized the lack 
of home influences, the unrestrained liberty given to boys and 
girls, and the absence of religious training and influence. . . 

The study of the individual prostitutes showed that the 
majority of these women began sex relations before they were 
eighteen, and entered on the life of prostitution for money 
before they were twenty-one. Nearly 75 per cent, of these 
prostitutes were of native birth. 

The prostitutes of to-morrow are in our primary schools 
to-day. The future customers of these prostitutes are to-day 
innocent boys, with infinite possibilities of good as well as of 
evil. If our boys and girls are to be given sufficient moral 
fiber and jthe self-control to keep straight, certain old-fash- 
ioned agencies must assume their proper places. The fate of 
these boys and girls depends upon the home, the school, the 
church and the neighborhood, — and upon the administra- 
tion of government by honest and high-minded public offi- 
cials. Each of these agencies must do its part in the molding 
and forming of character. Until late adolescence boys and 
girls should be kept from evil associations, provided with 
wholesome and attractive recreation and amusement under 
the eyes of their parents, and not excited by unwholesome 
commercialized amusements which suggest and provoke sex 
impulse. If during this period they are taught the sacred- 
ness of the body, are warned of the dangers of bodily con- 
tact and the hazards of chance acquaintance, and self-control 
is inculcated by example and reinforced by knowledge of 
life imparted under conditions conducive to modesty and self- 
respect, they will be saved from the fate of these wretched 
women and their partners. 

The best influence for girls is of course that of a loving 
home; but in the absence of such control in homes of dieir 
own, the community itself, in its own defence, should pro- 
vide the best influence possible. Orphans and girls unpro- 
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tected by those who should be their natural protectors should 
be the special care of religious, benevolent and friendly 
organizations. 

The fact that one-half of the women examined were actually 
feeble-minded clears the way for successful treatment of this 
portion of this class. The mental status of the prostitutes 
under arrest should be determined, and such of them as are 
found to be feeble-minded or defective delinquents should be 
placed under custodial treatment. Thus would these women 
themselves be saved from an evil fate, pimps and procurers 
would lose their willing prey, and a non-self-supporting class 
who find in prostitution their only way of earning a living 
would be taken out of the community. 

The recognition of feeble-minded girls at an early age in 
the public schools, and proper provision for their protection 
in the communitv or custodial care in an institution, would 
prevent much of the observed immorality among young girls 
and the resulting temptations to boys. Precocious sex inter- 
ests and practices are well-known symptoms of feeble-mind- 
edness. 

The commission believes that well-qualified women with 
the proper authority as adjuncts to the police systems of the 
larger cities would be able to add to the effectiveness of the 
police in dealing with certain phases of the problem of pros- 
titution, especially in the way of reaching and influencing 
reckless and unprotected young girls who have not become 
immoral or actually entered a life of prostitution. 

The social and industrial system which fosters tenement 
life in congested areas has obligations towards the children 
and young people of these families which have not been ade- 
quately met. There are many modem evidences of the reali- 
zation of these obligations in the way of movements for better 
living conditions, vocational school training, supervised play- 
grounds, and the utilization of schoolhouses and other munici- 
pal buildings for wholesome recreational purposes. 

It has been stated that one of the obstacles to the prevention 
and prosecution of the various phases of prostitution, espe- 
cially in the smaller cities and towns, is the unwillingness of 
citizens to testify in such cases, and the absence of oppor- 
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tunity for definite expression of public sentiment on these 
subjects. It is a commonplace that a law is not likely to be 
enforced which is not supported by expressed public opinion. 
The great majority of our citizens are opposed to immorality 
and prostitution. The conditions noted in the various cities 
and towns of the State would be favorably affected if there 
were influential local agencies for expressing the sentiment 
of law-abiding citizens, demanding the prevention and re- 
pression of prostitution and sex offenses in their localities. 
Such organizations would easily acquire knowledge of local 
vice problems, and, especially if they had the cooperation of 
some State agency, would compel action by the local author- 
ities. 

It would seem that existing organizations, such as boards 
of trade, medical, legal and educational organizations, labor 
unions, women's clubs and church societies, might well co- 
operate in efforts to repress the business of prostitution, — 
a business so costly to the State, so likely to affect the girls 
and boys of this and coming generations, and the cause of 
such distressing and deadly disease. 

If especially selected and qualified officers of the State 
police were designated and required to prosecute those en- 
gaged in the business of prostitution, it would be possible to 
detect and convict offenders who are able to elude the vigi- 
lance of the local police. The utilization of unfamiliar police 
officers, untrammeled by local prejudicies or alliances, would 
be most effective in the repression of immoral resorts in the 
smaller cities and towns. 

Syphilis and gonorrhea should be regarded as contagious 
diseases dangerous to the commimity rather than as evidences 
of evil-doing on the part of those who are suffering from 
them. Although prostitution plays a leading part in the 
spread of these diseases, they have leaped its barriers, and 
become a widespread source of danger to the innocent. The 
public should be taught that the protection of the innocent 
demands that steps be taken to check the scourge of these 
diseases. At present large classes of people who are af- 
flicted with them, and who are unwilling to accept almshouse 
care, must continue at their work in order to support them- 
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selves, no matter how intimate their association with other 
people. Bakers, cooks, barbers, waiters, children's nurses, 
barkeepers and prostitutes are all alike thus forced fo remain 
at their work, even when afflicted with these diseases. A 
very large proportion of these persons would accept hospital 
care during the dangerous period if it were available. Those 
who do not voluntarily seek such treatment when provided 
should be placed and forcibly detained under treatment dur- 
ing the period of danger to others. To one class of hospitals 
the unfortunate should be invited, in a second class the de- 
praved should be confined. These two diseases should be in- 
cluded in the list of contagious diseases of which boards of 
health take cogni5:ance. Hospital provision for their treat- 
ment is an imperative necessity. 

The investigations and findings of the commission indicate 
that the most far-reaching " plans for preventing such evils 
as it finds to exist '^ are those which do not directly or im- 
mediately deal with law or law enforcement. It is neverthe- 
less clearly evident that laws and their enforcement have a 
substantial and extremely important bearing upon the char- 
acter and extent of the evil. 

The commission therefore recommends certain new legis- 
lation and various changes and additions to existing laws, and 
urges more specific and thorough application of present laws 
and powers by the constituted authorities. 

The recommendations relating to law and law enforcement 
are directed largely against the commercial aspects of prosti- 
tution, and look towards the diminution and suppression of 
the traffic in women rather than to punitive measures directed 
against the women themselves. It has been shown that in 
this State, to a large extent, the business of prostitution means 
the exploitation of the bodies of feeble-minded girls and 
women for the financial benefit of those who conduct the 
traffic. 

Houses of Prostitution. 

The laws for the suppression of " places resorted to for the 
purpose of prostitution '^ should provide for the penalizing 
of the property so used, and the commission recommends the 
following: — 
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An Act to punish and prevent the Maintenance op Places of 

Prostitution and Lewdness. 

Be it enacted, etc, as follows: 

Section 1. Every building, part of a building, tenement or place 
used for prostitution, assignation or lewdness, and every place 
within which or upon which acts of prostitution, assignation or 
lewdness are held or occur shall be deemed a nuisance. 

Section 2. Whoever keeps or maintains such nuisance shall be 
punished by a fine of not less than one hundred nor more than one 
thousand dollars, and by imprisonment for not less than three 
months nor more than three years. 

Section 3. Whenever there is reason to believe that such nui- 
sance is kept or maintained, or exists in any city or town, either 
the district attorney for the district in which the nuisance is believed 
to exist, or the attorney-general, in the name of the commonwealth, 
or one or more citizens, in his or their own names, may maintain 
a bill in equity to perpetually enjoin the person or persons conduct- 
ing or maintaining the same, and the owner, lessee or agent of the 
building or place in or upon which such nuisance exists and their 
assignees from directly or indirectly maintaining or permitting such 
nuisance. 

Section 4. The bill of complaint shall join the owner of record 
of the premises as a party respondent and shall be filed in the su- 
perior court for the county in which the nuisance is believed to 
exist, and shall be verified by oath of the complainant unless filed 
by the attorney-general or a district attorney. The bill shall forth- 
with after filing be presented to the court sitting in equity within 
the county, or to any judge of the court if the court is not sitting 
in equity within the county, or in vacation, and the proceeding shall 
have precedence over all other matters upon the docket except crim- 
inal proceedings, election contests and hearings upon petitions for 
other injunctions. 

Section 6. If upon hearing, after two days' notice to the re- 
spondents of the time and place assigned for such hearing, the exist- 
ence of such nuisance is shown to the satisfaction of the court or 
judge, either through verified complaint or through evidence in the 
form of affidavits, depositions, oral testimony, or otherwise as the 
complainant may elect, unless the court or judge by previous order 
shall have directed the form and manner in which such evidence 
shall be presented, a temporary injunction shall be ordered to issue 
forthwith restraining the maintenance of such nuisance and enjoin- 
ing the occupants, owner and all other persons from removing fix- 
tures, furniture, musical instruments and all movable property from 
the premises until further order of the court. 
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Section 6. If upon subsequent hearing in due course of equity 
procedure the existence of the nuisance shall be established^ a decree 
permanently enjoining the maintaining of such nuisance shall be 
entered; and as a part of such decree shall be entered an order of 
abatement, which shall order the immediate removal from the build- 
ing or place where the nuisance has been maintained of all furni- 
ture, musical instruments or movable property used in conducting 
and maintaining the nuisance, and shall direct the sale thereof in 
the manner provided for the sale of chattels under execution. If it 
shall appear that the bill of complaint was filed three or more days 
after notice to the record owner of the premises of the conditions 
alleged to exist and that the owner did not proceed forthwith to 
enforce his rights under the provisions of section ten of chapter one 
hundred and one of the Revised Laws, as amended by section twelve 
of ^his act, such order of abatement shall further direct the effectual 
closing of the building or place and the prohibition of its use for 
any purpose for a period of one year, unless sooner released as herein- 
after provided. For the purpose of proving the existence of the 
nuisance the general reputation of the place shall be admissible as 
evidence. 

Section 7. For removing and selling the movable property in 
accordance with the decree of the court the officer shall be entitled 
to charge and receive as fees the amounts which he would receive 
for levying upon and selling like property on execution, and for 
closing the premises and keeping them closed a reasonable sum shall 
be allowed by the court. The proceeds of the sale of the personal 
property by order of the court shall be applied: first, to the fees 
and costs of removal and sale; second, to the allowances and costs 
of so closing and keeping closed the building or place; third, to the 
payment of the complainant's costs, including a reasonable attor- 
ney's fee, in such proceeding; fourth, the balance, if any, to the 
owner of the property sold. 

Section 8. If the owner of such building or place shall appear 
and pay all costs of the proceedings, and shall file a bond with 
sureties approved by the clerk in the full value of the property as 
ascertained by the court, or in vacation by the clerk, conditioned 
that such owner will immediately abate such nuisance and prevent 
the same from being established or kept therein within a period 
of one year thereafter, the court or judge may, if satisfied of such 
owner's good faith, order the premises so closed under the order 
of abatement to be delivered to such owner of the real estate, and 
the order of the abatement to be so modified as to dissolve the order 
that the building remain closed for one year: provided, however, 
that such release shall not be held to release such property from 
any judgment, lien, penalty or liability to which it may be subject 
by law. 
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Section 9. No bill of complaint filed under the provisions of this 
act shall be dismissed except upon a sworn statement made and 
filed by the complainant and by his attorney setting forth the rea- 
sons why such bill should be dismissed, and unless such dismissal 
is approved by the court in open court. If the court is of the 
opinion that the bill ought not to be dismissed he may direct the 
district attorney to prosecute the case to a final decree. If a bill 
of complaint brought by one or more citizens is continued more 
than one term of court any citizen of the county, or the district 
attorney of the district, or, if public interest so requires, the attor- 
ney-general, may be substituted for the original complainant and 
prosecute the case to a final decree. If the bill of complaint was 
brought by one or more citizens and the court finds that there was 
no reasonable ground therefor, the costs may be taxed to such com- 
plainants. 

Section 10. Section six of chapter one hundred and one of the 
Revised Laws is hereby amended by striking out the words " pros- 
titution, lewdness, or ", so as to read as follows : — Section 6. All 
buildings, places or tenements which are resorted to for illegal gam- 
ing, or which are used for the illegal keeping or sale of intoxicating 
liquor, shall be deemed common nuisances. 

Section 11. Section eight of chapter one hundred and one of the 
Revised Laws is hereby amended by striking out the words "pros- 
titution, lewdness or'', so as to read as follows: — Section 8. The 
supreme judicial court or the superior court shall have jurisdiction 
in equity, upon an information filed by the district attorney for the 
district or upon the petition of the board of police or police com- 
missioners, or other authority having control of the police, or of 
not less than ten legal voters of a city or town, stating that a build- 
ing, place or tenement therein is resorted to for illegal gaming, or 
is used for the illegal keeping or sale of intoxicating liquors, to 
restrain, enjoin or abate the same as a common nuisance. 

Section 12. Section ten of chapter one hundred and one of the 
Revised Laws is hereby amended by striking out the words "for 
any of the purposes enumerated in section six", and by inserting 
in place thereof the words : — for the purposes of prostitution, 
assignation, lewdness, illegal gaming, or the illegal keeping or sale 
of intoxicating liquors, — so as to read as follows: — Section 10, 
If a tenant or occupant of a building or tenement, under a lawful 
title, uses such premises or any part thereof for the purposes of 
prostitution, assignation, lewdness, illegal gaming, or the illegal 
keeping or sale of intoxicating liquors, such use shall annul and 
make void the lease or other title under which he holds, and, with- 
out any act of the owner, shall cause the right of possession to re- 
vert and vest in him, and he may, without process of law, make 
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immediate entry upon the premises, or may avail himself of the 
remedy provided in chapter one hundred and eighty-one. 

Section 13. Section eleven of chapter one hundred and one of 
the Revised Laws is hereby amended by striking out the words " for 
any purpose enumerated in section six", and by inserting in place 
thereof the words: — for the purposes of prostitution, assignation, 
lewdness, illegal gaming, or the illegal keeping or sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors, — so as to read as follows : — Section 11. Whoever 
knowingly lets a building or tenement owned by him, or under his 
control, for the purposes of prostitution, assignation, lewdness, 
illegal gaming, or the illegal keeping or sale of intoxicating liquors, 
or knowingly permits such building or tenement, or any part thereof, 
while under his control, to be used for such purpose, or after due 
notice of any such use omits to take all reasonable measures to 
eject therefrom the persons occupying the same as soon as it can 
lawfully be done, shall be deemed guilty of aiding in the mainte- 
nance of such nuisance and punished as provided in section seven. 

Section 14. All persons found in or upon or proved to have 
been in or upon a building or place used for prostitution, assigna- 
tion or lewdness shall be required to state under oath their true 
names and residences. Any person refusing to give his true name 
and residence shall be punished by a fiine of not less than ten nor 
more than five hundred dollars, or by imprisonment for not more 
than two months, or by both such fine and imprisonment. Any 
person giving a name and residence other than his true name and 
residence shall be guilty of perjury and shall be subject to the 
penalties provided therefor. 

Section 15. This act shall take effect upon its passage. 

Hotels. 

The many immoral hotels where commercialized prostitu- 
tion is so freely and grossly practiced should be r^ulated and 
controlled. Innbolders' licenses should be granted only after 
investigation and continued in force only so long as the con- 
ditions imposed are faithfully observed. Provision should be 
made for inspection of conditions. A permanent form of reg- 
istration of every guest, subject to verification, should be re- 
quired. A record of every assignment of every room should 
be made. This provision would prevent the letting of the 
same room, as at present, to sometimes a dozen couples in 
one night. This register should be open to the inspection 
of the police or other agents of the law at all times. 

The use of closed private dining rooms in hotels by men 
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and women, now frequently resorted to for immoral purposes, 
and already prohibited by the licensing authorities of several 
cities, should be prohibited throughout the State. In general, 
there 'should be much closer co-operation between the police 
and the licensing authorities. The licensing authorities 
should have the right to such assistance as the police depart- 
ment can furnish. 

The commission recommends the following: — 

An Act to provide Supervision and Regulation op the Business 

OP Innholders. 

Be it enacted, etc, as follows: 

Section 1. Innholders' licenses issued under chapter one hun- 
dred and two of the Revised Laws and its amendments shall be 
granted in cities and towns only after investigation by or under 
the direction of the licensing officer or board into the fitness of the 
applicant to receive such license, and shall be expressed to be sub- 
ject to the provisions of this chapter, as well as the provisions of said 
chapter one hundred and two of the Revised Laws. 

Section 2. Hotels and all premises maintained wholly or in part 
under innholders' licenses in all cities and towns shall be at all 
times subject to inspection, with reference to conditions existing 

« 

upon the premises, by the police or other officials lawfully exercising 
the functions of police, and by inspectors and agents of the officer 
or board charged with the duty of licensing innholders, and by 
agents and inspectors authorized by any district attorney or by 
the attorney-general. Report of the unlawful conditions existing 
upon or about such premises shall forthwith be made to the licensing 
board or officer. 

Section 3. All persons licensed as innholders shall keep, or cause 
to be kept by their employees, a register in permanent form for the 
recording of the true name and residence of every person occupying 
or sharing in occupying for any period of time whatever of the 
day or night a room upon the premises controlled by the licensee 
other than an open room exclusively devoted to and used for the 
convenience of all guests of either or both sexes, such as an office, 
reception, dining, reading or waiting room, together with a true and 
accurate record, made by the licensee or his employee for the time 
being in custody of such register, of the room or rooms assigned 
to suck person or persons and of the time when each of such per- 
sons began and ceased to occupy the rooms. The register so kept 
shall at all times be open to the inspection of the police and to 
officers, inspectors and agents of the government. 

Section 4. All persons occupjring and sharing in occupying 
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rooms as described in the preceding section shall either sign their 
true names and residences in such register or shall cause their true 
names and residences to be entered upon the register for them, or 
shall state their true name and residence to the licensee or, to his 
employee in custody of the register, who shall enter them upon the 
register. 

Section 5. All persons refusing or neglecting or otherwise fail- 
ing to comply with the provisions of the preceding sections of this 
act, including persons knowingly signing or entering or causing or 
permitting the entering of a false name or residence in a register 
required by the provisions of this act to be kept, shall be punished 
by a fine of not less than twenty-five nor more than five hundred 
dollars, or by imprisonment for not more than two months for each 
offence, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

Section 6. It shall be unlawful for any person holding an inn- 
holder's license or for any employee of such licensee to use, main- 
tain for use or permit the use of closed private dining rooms in 
hotels and upon premises maintained wholly or in part under an 
innholder's license in any city or town by a number of persons 
more than one and less than five, unless the persons shall all be 
men or shall all be women: provided, however, that nothing herein 
contained shall be held to prevent the serving of meals to a family 
in its proper lodging room or suite of rooms. A space so enclosed 
that persons within it are shut off from public view, whether by 
walls, doors, curtains, portieres, screens or other device within which 
either food or drink is served or consumed, shall be deemed to be 
a private dining room within the meaning of this chapter. 

Section 7. An innholder upon whose premises a room or space 
has been used in violation of this act shall be punished by a fine 
of not less than fifty nor more than five hundred dollars, or by im- 
prisonment for a period not exceeding three months, or by both 
such fine and imprisonment. 

Section 8. The clerk of a court in which any person is convicted 
of a violation of any of the provisions of this chapter shall forth- 
with send a copy of the record of such conviction to the officer or 
board charged with the duty of issuing innholders' licenses in the 
city or town where the offence occurred. 

Section 9. Whoever being licensed as an innholder is convicted 
a second time under the provisions of chapter one hundred and two 
of the Revised Laws, or under the provisions of this chapter, shall 
in addition to suffering the penalties provided in the preceding sec- 
tions of this chapter be adjudged to have forfeited his license as 
an innholder. 

Section 10. This act shall take effect upon its passage. 
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Cafes and Saloons. 

It is not easy to understand why the many immoral cafes 
and saloons, openly and impudently used nightly and almost 
solely for the bargaining places of prostitutes and their cus- 
tomers, are allowed to exist in every city of any size in the 
State. An officer of the law not known to the habitues in any 
one house could obtain evidence which would justify the per- 
manent closing of any one of these places by the licensing 
authorities. 

The separate booths, especially with drawn curtains, in 
cafes, restaurants and saloons, should be absolutely forbidden. 

It is within the power of local licensing authorities to rem- 
edy this evil. There should be some definitely constituted 
State authority charged with the responsibility of securing 
action if the local authorities are inert. 

The following is recommended : — 

An Act to prevent Immorality in Cafes, Restaurants, Saloons, 

ETC. 

Be it enacted, etc, as follows: 

Section 1. It shall be unlawful for any person owning or man- 
aging or controlling a cafe, restaurant, saloon or other place where 
food or drink is sold to the public to be consumed upon the premises 
in any city or town, and for any person employed by such person, 
to provide, maintain, use or permit the use of rooms, booths, stalls 
or enclosures of any description whatever which are so closed by 
walls, partitions, curtains, screens or other devices that the persons 
within cannot at any time be seen by all other persons in such caf^, 
restaurant, saloon or other place, or in any divisions thiereof into 
which the premises may be divided under regulation of licensing 
authorities. 

Section 2. Any person violating the provisions of the preceding 
section shall be punished by a fine of not less than fifty nor more 
than five hundred dollars, or by imprisonment for not more than 
two months, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

Section 3. Whoever shall resort to any caf ^, restaurant, saloon 
or other place where food or drink is sold or served to be consumed 
upon the premises for the purpose of immoral solicitation, or im- 
moral bargaining, or in any manner inducing another person to 
engage in immoral conduct, and whoever being in or about any 
such place shall engage in any such acts, shall be punished by a 
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fine of not less than twenty-five nor more than five hundred dollars, 
or by imprisonment for not more than one year, or by both such 
fine and imprisonment. 

Section 4. Whoever being licensed as an innholder or common 
victualler, and whoever being licensed to sell intoxicating liquors, 
shall himself or through his employees knowingly permit a cafe, 
restaurant, saloon or other such place maintained by him or under 
his direction or control to be used for any of the purposes described 
in section three of this act, shall be punished by a fine of not less 
than one hundred nor more than one thousand dollars, or by im- 
prisonment for not more than two years, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment. A person shall be presumed knowingly to have per- 
mitted such use within the meaning of this section if by the exercise 
of reasonable diligence and watchfulness he could have learned of 
such use. 

Section 5. in addition to the penalties provided in the preceding 
sections the license or licenses of a person convicted of a violation 
of the provisions of section four may upon the first conviction be 
suspended for such period as the licensing officer or board may deter- 
mine, and upon the second conviction such license or licenses shall 
be adjudged to have been forfeited. 

Section 6. The clerk of the court in which any person is con- 
victed of a violation of any of the provisions of this chapter shall 
forthwith send a copy of the record of such conviction to the officers 
or boards having jurisdiction of such license or licenses in the city 
or town where the offence was committed. 

Section 7. Innholders' licenses issued under chapter one hundred 
and two of the Eevised Laws and its amendments shall be expressed 
to be subject to the provisions of this chapter. 

Section 8. This act shall take effect upon its passage. 

The Licensing of Lodging Hovses. 

The widespread and undisturbed use of lodging houses or 
rooming houses for purposes of prostitution in the State can 
be met by a long-needed legal regulation and control of these 
necessary adjuncts of present-day economic conditions. Such 
regulation could be made without injury to, or appreciable 
interference with, the legitimate business of letting rooms; 
indeed, it would be a protection and a financial benefit to 
properly conducted lodging houses. Every lodging house 
should be licensed and registered for a nominal fee or for no 
fee, and be subject to supervision. An approved permanent 
register should be kept, and every lodger should be required 
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to record his correct name and address. The police authori- 
ties should be required to investigate and report upon the 
applicants for licenses and the conduct of such establish- 
ments. 

The following is recommended : — ; 

An Act to provide fob the Licensing, Inspection and Regu- 
lation OP Private Rooming and Lodging Houses. 

Be it etMcted, etc, as follows: 

Section 1. No person owning, leasing, occupjdng or managing 
a building or part of a building used for private dwelling purposes 
in any city or town shall engage in the business of renting rooms 
for lodging except under a license therefor from the officer or board 
at the head of the police of a city and from the board of selectmen 
in a town. A person shall be deemed to be engaged in the business 
of renting rooms for lodging within the meaning of this act if the 
total number of occupants of all rooms rented by him is greater 
than five. Such license shall state the true name of the licensee and 
the location of the premises to which it relates, and shall not be 
assignable and shall not authorize the renting of rooms at any loca- 
tion other than that described. No fee shall be required to be paid 
for such license. A copy of every license issued and a record of 
the date when and the name and residence of the person to whom it 
was issued shall be kept by the licensing authority. 

Section 2. No license shall be granted until the fitness of the 
applicant therefor has been established to the satisfaction of the 
licensing officer or board. The police shall, upon request of the 
licensing authority, investigate and report upon the fitness of appli- 
cants to receive such licenses. 

Section 3. All persons managing or otherwise having or sharing 
the control of buildings or parts thereof in which rooms are rented 
for dwelling or lodging shall keep or cause to be kept in permanent 
form a register in which shall be entered the true name of every 
person and the city or town of permanent residence of every person 
renting and sharing in renting a room, and of every person occupy- 
ing and sharing m occupying a room which lias been rented upon 
the premises, together with a true and accurate statement of time 
when the renting and occupation by each and every person began 
and terminated. Such register shall at all times be open to the in- 
spection of the police and of the licensing authorities and their 
authorized agents. 

Section 4. The premises so occupied, used or controlled by the 
licensee shall at all times be subject to inspection by the licensing 
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authorities and their authorized agents and by the police, who shall 
report the results of their inspection to the licensing authority. 

Section 5. Every license shall be expressed to be granted sub- 
ject to the conditions that the licensee shall not engage in, authorize 
or allow any disorderly conduct upon the premises, and that the 
provisions of this chapter shall be complied with. 

Section 6. Persons failing to comply with the provisions of 
this act shall be punished for each offence by a fine of not less than 
five nor more than one hundred dollars, or by imprisonment for not 
more than one month, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

Section 7. A~ license issued under the provisions of this act shall 
be revoked if at any time the licensing authority, after investigation 
and after hearing, or after giving an opportunity to be heard, a 
notice of which shall be left at the premises of the licensee not less 
than twenty-four hours before the time set for the hearing, shall be 
satisfied that the licensee is unfit to hold such license. 

Search Warrants for Houses of III Fame. 

To obviate the necessity of using a search warrant for the 
illegal sale of liquor, as well as the danger of information of 
the issuing of the warrant being conveyed to the keepers of 
the places to be searched, it is suggested that the law be so 
amended as to provide for the granting of search warrants 
for the specific purpose of searching places suspected of being 
resorted to for purposes of prostitution, and that such service 
be lawful at any time within thirty days of the date of issue. 
Such a warrant would cover the purpose for which it is 
actually desired, and disclosure of its existence would be of 
less benefit to the keeper of a house of ill fame; for while 
such a person could afford to suspend business for the present 
limited time allowed for service, suspension would not be 
so practicable for the proposed period of thirty days. 

The following is recommended : — 

An Act to provide fob Search Warrants for Houses op III 

Fame. 
Be it enacted, etc, as follows: 

If a person makes oath before a police, district or municipal court 
or a trial justice that he suspects or has probable cause to suspect 
that a house, building, room or place is resorted to for purposes of 
prostitution, said court or trial justice shall, if satisfied that there 
is probable cause therefor, issue a warrant commanding the sheriff or 
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any of his deputies, or any constable or police officer, to enter such 
house, building, room or place and search for evidence tending to 
show that such house, building, room or place is so resorted to, and 
to arrest any person found therein who the officer serving the said 
warrant may have reasonable cause to believe is violating any pro- 
vision of chapter two hundred and twelve of the Revised Laws, or 
chapter four hundred and twenty-four of the acts of the year nine- 
teen hundred and ten, and detain him for a reasonable time until he 
may be brought before said court or trial justice. Such warrant 
shall be served not later than thirty days after the date of its issue. 

The Licensing and Supervising of Public Dance Halls. 

Licenses should be required by the licensing authorities for 
all public dances. The expense of supervision, preferably 
by a matron chosen by the licensing authorities, should be 
included in the license fee. 

The following is recommended : — 

Ak Act to provide for the Licensing and Regulating and 
Supervision of Public Dances in Cities and Towns. 

Be it enacted, etc, as follows: 

Section 1. No public dance shall be held in any city or town 
unless a license therefor shall have been granted by the officer or 
board at the head of the police in cities and by the board of select- 
men in towns to the person or persons promoting, managing or 
directing such dance. The license shall state the name and residence 
of the licensee and the location where such dance is to be held, and 
a copy of the license and record of its issue shall be kept by the 
Hcensing authority. 

Section 2. A matron appointed by or approved by the licensing 
authority shall be required to be present throughout every such 
public dance, and shall be admitted without pa3anent of admission 
fee. The duties of the matron shall be to require that the dance be 
conducted, and that all persons present at and about the dance con- 
duct themselves, in an orderly, proper and decorous manner, and to 
afford protection and assistance to persons in need thereof. In the 
performance of her duties she may call upon the police and upon 
the persons in charge of the dance for such assistance as may be 
necessary, and may revoke the license for the dance for broken 
conditions, as hereinafter provided. 

Section 3. A license fee whicli shall include the fee to be paid 
to the matron and shall be uniform in any one city or town shall 
be paid for every license to the licensing authority, to be paid into 
the treasury of the city or town, the amount of such uniform fee 
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to be fixed by the mayor and aldermen or council or governing 
board in cities and by the boards of selectmen in towns. 

Section 4. Such license shall be expressed to be granted subject 
to the following conditions, and to be subject to immediate revocation 
upon breach of any thereof : First, that the dance shall be conducted 
and that the persons in and about the dance hall or place where the 
dance is held shall be required to conduct themselves with propriety 
and decorum. Second, that the matron shall be permitted and re- 
quired to occupy such position or positions as shall enable her 
clearly to see all parts of the premises where the dance is conducted, 
and shall be permitted to have free access to all parts of the premises 
used in connection with the dance or accessible to or used by those 
present and those who have been present at the dance. Third, that 
the person or persons to whom the license is issued will co-operate 
with and assist the matron in enforcing compliance with the condi- 
tions of the license. 

Section 5. Upon breach of any of the conditions of the license 
the license may forthwith be revoked by the licensing authority, 
and a matron may at the time of her appointment or approval, or 
at any subsequent time, be vested with authority by the licensing 
power for and in its behalf forthwith to revoke a license upon 
breach of any of the conditions; and upon notice of such revocation 
to the manager or persons in charge of such dance, or any of them, 
or after a reasonable attempt to give such notice, the dance shall at 
once terminate and the hall or place of dancing shall be cleared and 
remain closed for the remainder of the time during whidi said dance 
might, under the terms of the license, have been continued. 

Section 6. Any person managing, promoting or holding a public 
dance in violation of the provisions of this chapter, and any persons 
resisting or interfering with the matron in the performance of her 
duties, shall be punished by a fine of not less than ten nor more than 
two hundred dollars, or by imprisonment for not more than two 
months, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

Section 7. This act shall take effect upon its passage. 

Pimps and Procurers. 

The prosecution of this class of men would be simplified by 
adding the phrase " or shall share in such earnings, proceeds 
or moneys," after the phrase " or allowed," in section 6, 
chapter 424, Acts of 1910, so that said section as amended 
shall read as follows : — 

Section 5. Whoever, knowing a female to be a prostitute, shall 
live or derive support or maintenance, in whole or in part, from the 
earnings or the proceeds of the prostitution, or from moneys loaned 
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or advanced or charged against her by any keeper or manager or 
inmate of a house or other place where prostitution is practised or 
allowed; or shall share in such earnings, proceeds or moneys, shall be 
punished by imprisonment in the state prison for not more than 
three years or in the house of correction for not more than one year, 
or by a fine of not more than one thousand dollars, or by both such 
fine and imprisonment. 

Providing for the Prosecution of Persons who accost Persons 
of the Opposite Sex in Pvblic Places. 

Successful prosecution of persons charged with being com- 
mon nightwalkers, male or female, requires, under the statute 
and the usual court procedure, so much evidence of so posi- 
tive a character that innumerable public actions tending to 
immorality or grievously offensive to respectable persons, 
especially women, are outside the present scope of lawful pre- 
vention or punishment. A woman may speak to men in the 
street, day or night, and even solicit them to commit immoral 
acts, without affording proof of violation of the present law. 
A man may, day or night, salute, accost or follow a respect- 
able woman, to her annoyance or alarm, and unless he uses 
obscene or profane language, as he seldom does in such 
cases, he breaks no law. Even though he expose himself 
through profanity or obscenity, he still escapes unless a police- 
man is on the spot to arrest him, — and such men keep 
careful watch for the police, — and unless the respectable 
woman is willing to appear against him, and in open court 
repeat the profanity or obscenity which was addressed to her. 
The frequency with which such offenses are committed is well 
known, but the public, which looks to the police for a remedy, 
does not understand that in the present condition of the law 
neither prevention nor punishment can be secured. 

It is recommended that the law be amended as follows : — 

Section forty-six of chapter two hundred and twelve of the Re- 
vised Laws is hereby amended by inserting after the word " female ", 
in the fourth line thereof, the following : — persons who accost with- 
out legitimate reason or otherwise annoy in public places persons of 
the opposite sex, — so that said section as amended shall read : — 
Section 46, Rogues and vagabonds, persons who use any juggling 
or unlawful games or plays, common pipers and fiddlers, stubborn 
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children, runaways, common drunkards, common nightwalkers both 
male and female, persons who accost without legitimate reason or 
otherwise annoy in public places persons of the opposite sex, pil- 
ferers, lewd, wanton and lascivious persons in speech or behavior, 
common railers and brawlers, persons who neglect their calling or 
employment, misspend their time by frequenting houses of ill fame, 
gaLrhou^es or tippling shops, may be punisL by imprisonment 
in the Massachusetts reformatory or at the state farm or for not 
more than six months in the house of correction or workhouse in 
the city or town in which the offender is convicted, or in the work- 
house, if any, in the city or town in which the offender has a legal 
settlement, if such town is in the county. A female offender under 
the provisions of this section may in the discretion of the court be 
punished by imprisonment in the reformatory prison for women for 
not more than two years. 

Arrests m the Daytime without a Warrant. 

The restriction which limits to " the nighttime " arrests 
without a warrant for offenses enumerated in Revised Laws, 
chapter 2 12,. section 46, is a relic of times long past, when 
practically all offenders were known personally to local peace 
officers. To be unable to arrest without a warrant in dealing 
with large numbers of persons who are strangers, who refuse 
to give their names and addresses or give those which are 
fictitious, is really to guarantee immunity for offenses com- 
mitted by such persons. Offenses against chastity incident to 
the commercialized aspects of prostitution considered in de- 
tail in this report are especially likely to be committed under 
these conditions. An offense committed in the daytime should 
subject the offender to the same conditions of apprehension 
as if it were committed at night. 

It is recommended that the law be amended as follows : — 

Section forty-seven of chapter two hundred and twelve of the 
Revised Laws is hereby amended by striking out in the second line 
thereof the words " in the nighttime ", so that the section as amended 
shall read: — Section 47. Whoever is found in a street, highway 
or other public place committing any offence or disorder mentioned 
in the preceding section, may be apprehended by a sheriff, deputy 
sheriff, constable, police officer or watchman, or by any other person 
by the order of a magistrate or any of said officers, without a war- 
rant, and be kept in custody for not more than twenty-four hours, 
Sunday or a legal holiday excepted, and at or before the expiration 
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of such time he shall be taken before a police, district or municipal 
court or trial justice and proceeded against, as provided in the pre- 
ceding section, or discharged, as such court or justice shall determine. 

Wayward Children. 

The following amendment to the law relative to the 
treatment of wayward and delinquent children is recom- 
mended : — 

Section one of chapter four hundred and thirteen of the acts of 
the year nineteen hundred and six is hereby amended by adding at 
the end of the fourth paragraph thereof the following: — or who 
is found in the company of a person or persons who may rea- 
sonably be suspected of being vicious or immoral and under such 
conditions as would lead to the belief that such child might be in- 
fluenced thereby to lead an immoral, vicious or criminal life or to 
commit an immoral, vicious or criminal act, — so that said para- 
graph as amended shall read as follows : — The words " wayward 
child" shall be construed to mean a boy or girl between seven and 
seventeen years of age who habitually associates with vicious or 
immoral persons, or who is growing up in circumstances exposing 
him or her to lead an unmoral, vicious or criminal life, or who is 
found in the company of a person or persons who may reasonably be 
suspected of being vicious or immoral and under such conditions as 
would lead to the belief that such child might be influenced thereby 
to lead an immoral, vicious or criminal life or to commit an im- 
moral, vicious or criminal act. 

Disposition of Prosecutions of Offenses against Chastity, 

It appears to the commission to be desirable that the nol 
pressing and placing on file of prosecutions for offenses 
against chastity should be subject to the same provisions of 
law that have applied since 1885 to violations of the pro- 
visions of law relative to intoxicating liquors, and the follow- 
ing therefore is recommended : — 

An Act regulating the Disposition op Prosecutions of Offences 

AGAINST Chastity. 

Be it enacted, etc., as follows: 

Section 1. A prosecution for the violation of any provision of 
law relative to prostitution, assignation, lewdness, immoral solicita- 
tion, and any and all other offences against chastity, shall not, unless 
the purposes of justice require such disposition, be placed on file 
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or disposed of except by trial and judgment, according to the rega- 
lar course of criminal proceedings. It shall be otherwise disposed 
of only upon motion in writing stating specifically the reasons there- 
for and verified by afftdavit if facts are relied on. If the court or 
magistrate certifies in writing that he is satisfied that the cause relied 
on exists, and that the interests of the public require the allowance 
thereof, such motion shall be allowed and said certificate shall be 
filed in the case. 

Section 2. This act shall take effect upon its passage and shall 
apply to all prosecutions pending at the date of its passage. 

Court Treatment of Prostitutes. 

Those prostitutes who are found to be feeble-minded should 
be provided for as feeble-minded persons or as defective de- 
linquents. The present lav^s provide for such commitment, 
but institution provision for the feeble-minded is inadequate, 
and for the defective delinquent entirely lacking. 

For the arrested prostitute who is rated as of normal men- 
tality, the present law provides for an adequate range of 
treatment, from probation to imprisonment. 

The investigation has revealed clearly the interest of each 
community in the situation in neighboring and even distant 
communities. By reason of the recent development of meth- 
ods of travel, the villages and smaller towns and cities of the 
State have a great deal at stake in the efficient or inefficient 
management of sex problems in the larger cities to which they 
are tributary. 

Equally striking is the fact that under recent conditions 
the citizens of our metropolis, and also of our larger cities, 
have a similar interest in the policy pursued in these matters 
even in distant smaller towns and villages. Some of the 
worst resorts in the State are quite distant from centers of 
population, and yet are supported by patrons from such 

centers. 

The highest interests of the individual communities are 
inextricably interwoven with those of the State as a whole. 
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